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Higher Education and the War 


By ROBERT E. SPILLER 


Compression of Courses Due to War May Be aChollenge to Academic Reconstruction 


IGHER education of any kind, 
H but particularly that which 

has no specific vocational aim, 
is always threatened in time of war. 
Colleges and universities in this 
country, with the memory of 1917-19 
still fresh in mind, have realized since 
August, 1939, that their habits— 
perhaps even their existence in many 
cases—would be threatened, and that 
they would have to make drastic 
readjustments to increase their pres- 
ent usefulness and to help guarantee 
their survival. 

The problems of adjustment and 
survival are even more acute for 
liberal studies in the larger frame- 
work of the university or for the 
liberal college itself than for higher 
education as a whole. A review of 
the public statements of educators 
and the announced plans and policies 
of institutions during this period 
shows everything from complacency 
toalarm. The main tendency seems, 
however, to have been a development 


from the former toward the latter 
state of mind. I mark three stages 
in this process: the peace period, 
which in this country extended beyond 
the outbreak of war in Europe; the 
defense period, which lasted about 
two years and is still with us in the 
dormant judgment of certain groups; 
and the war era, which started for 
most of us on December 7 last. 
History may tell us that during the 
peace period we were being most 
faithful to ourselves, expressing our 
noblest and most enduring ideals, 
providing a haven for the victims of 
war, and serving the cause of a free 
humanity and a happy world. It 
may also tell us that we were over- 
complacent, soft, and selfish. Prob- 
ably it will make both judgments and 
will be right in both. There may 
have been a trend in our colleges 
toward vocational and practical sub- 
jects and away from the theoretical; 
but the colleges themselves felt no 
threat and they were encouraged to 
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think of themselves as indispensable 
agents of a democracy which would be 
ready, when the time came, to fight 
for them as well as for itself. 

The passage of the Selective Service 
Act of September 16, 1940, marked 
the end of this era for the colleges. 
Seniors were likely to be involved, 
enrollments to fall. A few colleges 
took cognizance of the trend by lower- 
ing slightly their entrance require- 
ments and accepting a 25—per cent 
increase in the freshman, to com- 
pensate for a probable shrinkage in 
the senior class. Reports from 38 
widely scattered colleges and uni- 
versities in the fall of 1941 showed 
declines in total enrollment of 26 
per cent at the highest. The majority 
showed no decline, or not more 
than 5 per cent. The situation was 
obviously not serious. 

The provisions of the Act allowed 
any person entered upon a course 
leading to a degree in the arts and 
sciences to continue to the end of 
the academic year 1940-41. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt the following summer 
stressed the value of liberal education. 

The President of the American 
Council on Education, George F. 
Zook, in October urged students 
who were preparing for occupations 
“necessary to the national health, 
safety or interest” to seek deferment. 
Clearly our students were justified 
during the defense period in putting 
their education ahead of their military 
service and in maintaining a long view 
of both liberal and vocational training. 

When the colleges opened this fall, 
the general attitude was still that 
deferment for undergraduates was a 
desirable and reasonable request. 
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Enrollment does not seem to have 
fallen off materially and the colleges 
operated on something very close to 
a normal peacetime basis. 


UBSEQUENT events proved 

that administrators had _ not 
been caught napping. In their desk 
drawers, apparently, were plans formu- 
lated and ready to propose when 
the occasion required. A few faculties 
convened immediately after Pearl 
Harbor and passed resolutions of 
loyalty and assistance in vague terms, 
but the larger Eastern universities 
acted more precisely. Within two 
weeks, Harvard, Yale, and Princeton 
had announced that they would waive 
the usual June College Entrance 
Board examinations and _ substitute 
the April tests, thereby facilitating 
entrance and allowing Freshmen to 
enter the summer session. Details 
as to expanded summer offerings and 
other aspects of an accelerated pro- 
gram followed quickly. 

The effect was electric and, over- 
night, the key word in educational 
jargon became acceleration, supplant- 
ing integration, enrichment, correlation, 
and other terms descriptive of an 
educational economy based on abun- 
dance of resources in time and 
students. The Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges moved its annual Jan- 
uary meeting to Baltimore so that it 
might participate in a convocation 
of college executives in conference 
with the United States Office of 
Education and other Federal authori- 
ties. Among the resolutions adopted 
at that meeting were two, offering to 
expand facilities for intensive training 
in skills relevant to the war effort 
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and endorsing acceleration of college 
programs in general. 

Even before this resolution was 
passed, the three-year college course 
had been generally adopted in prin- 
ciple, and some institutions had 
compressed the four years into two 
and a half. Northwestern, Brown, 
and Dickinson were among those 
offering to take students of high 
ability at the beginning or middle of 
the junior year in high school; and 
Mr. Guy E. Snavely and others urged 
high schools in general to follow the 
lead of the colleges and to compress 
four years to three, so that their 
students might obtain a Bachelor’s 
degree at least two years in advance 
of normal expectation. 


HE formula for this new pro- 

cedure was simple but varied 
greatly in its application. It is, of 
course, based on a quantitative con- 
ception of education and assumes 
that a course consists in a given 
number of hours of work on a given 
subject. If a greater proportion of 
each day or year can be converted 
into working hours, the same goal can 
be attained in a_ correspondingly 
shorter time. This compression may 
be accomplished by increasing the 
number of courses a student may 
carry at any one time, by omitting 
vacations and recuperative periods 
formerly allowed after examinations, 
by dropping reading periods, by 
introducing longer and more intensive 
summer sessions, and by reducing 
the requirements for the degree. All 
of these methods can be found in one 
or another of the announcements 
issued during the first six weeks of 
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open war, usually not all in the same 
case. The assembled executives, in 
a fit of conscience, had voted that 
“it is inadvisable to relax the present 
degree requirements for students 
entering the armed services.” An 
irreverent bystander might have heard 
the silvery laughter of a more exalted 
company of gods. 

There is unquestionably a com- 
mendable side to this reaction. The 
academic world was acting in an 
unacademic way and was facing a 
practical problem of survival in a 
pragmatic fashion. But if an increase 
in the number of available students 
was a dominating motive of many, 
the result was not what was hoped 
for. When all, or most of all, colleges 
had taken this step (the leading 
women’s colleges were the notable 
exceptions), the competitive situation 
was just where it had been at the 
start. The number of applicants for 
no institution had been increased. 

The significant result of this sudden 
development is that the colleges have 
sheeplike adopted a principle which 
they had long been fighting. The 
shortened term for higher education 
was now firmly entrenched. No 
matter how much it may be argued 
that this change is for the duration 
only, the probability is that a return 
to the longer term will be difficult, if 
not impossible. We have entered a 
period of educational inflation and 
have devalued our currency. Our 
young people will for the time being 
terminate their academic training at 
the age of twenty rather than at 
twenty-one or -two. With all the 
acceleration in the world, only self- 
delusion could make them believe 
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that a system could be devised over- 
night whereby in maturity, ability 
to deal with abstract problems, and 
grasp of essential information they 
would have reached the former goal. 
If they could, what a frightful com- 
mentary it would be on the former 
waste and extravagance of their 
mentors! 

The cold, hard fact of the matter 
is that American colleges have been 
forced to set a terminal point for 
higher education approximately at 
the junior-college level, or a little 
above it. However many courses 
we may pack into the shortened 
period allotted to us, we should not 
forget that only a part of education 
occurs in the classroom and that the 
capacity for growth and development 
can beonly slightly modified by any for- 
mal scheme of presenting knowledge. 

If there had not already been much 
doubt about the inevitability of an 
educational pattern which provides 
a four-year course between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-two for any- 
one who can afford the time and has 
the ability required, we might look 
to this recent acceleration as a com- 
pression which would expand again 
to its former size as soon as the 
pressure is released. But there is 
much evidence to defend the setting 
of some sort of terminal point at the 
average age of nineteen or twenty, 
and there is a real probability that, 
whether we win or lose the war, the 
pressure will not be released. 

I need hardly mention the fact that 
our former (I can no longer say 
“‘present’’) American pattern is almost 
exclusive with us and that the new 
pattern fits the traditional educa- 
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tional alignments of European nations. 
The college in England, the /ycée in 
France, the gymnasium in Germany, 
all are something more than our high 
school, something less than our col- 
lege. And within our own colleges, 
the trend in recent years has been to 
distinguish more and more sharply 
between underclassmen and_ upper- 
classmen, between the first two years 
and the last. There is no doubt that 
the Junior or Senior, particularly 
the latter, is a different animal from 
the Freshman or Sophomore, and 
that the latter is more like the 
Junior or Senior in high school. 


HE recent introduction of more 

subject specialization, of honors 
plans of study, and of such new 
methods as the seminar or tutorial 
formerly reserved for the graduate 
school, into the last two college 
years has been the result of a general 
recognition of the comparatively sud- 
den maturity that the average college 
student acquires about the age of 
twenty. Even though we move this 
age up or down a year, to nineteen or 
to twenty-one, the situation is not 
materially altered. The fact remains 
that the average college entrant at 
the age of sixteen to eighteen is in the 
middle of a stage in his development, 
that he reaches a point of maturity 
and stabilization from which he can 
review his past and shape his future 
somewhere in the middle of his four- 
year college course, and that during 
his last year or two at college he is 
preparing for his mature pattern of 
living in a more precise fashion than 
had previously been possible, either 
by following a main line of intellectual 
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interest or by preparing specifically 
for a profession. 

There have been a few determined 
efforts to apply these observations 
to the educational plans of our 
colleges, but it took a war situation 
tomake them imperative. The tradi- 
tional college course from eighteen to 
twenty-two is too deeply entrenched 
inour habits. The Wisconsin Experi- 
mental College a few years ago was a 
glorious failure, but the University 
of Chicago and other Midwestern 
universities have succeeded in estab- 
lishing junior colleges and in aligning 
the work of the upper two years more 
directly with their graduate schools. 
At Swarthmore, students elect to 
“read for honors” at the close of the 
sophomore year; at Princeton, each 
student becomes a “‘departmental” at 
the same time; and at Rutgers, there 
is a similar though perhaps less 
sharply marked break. 

President Hutchins was quick to 
call attention to the educational 
program which he had been trying 
to introduce at Chicago for some 
years and its coincidence with the 
demands of acceleration. He states 
that: 
the Chicago plan of 1930 reaffirmed the 
distinction between general education, to 
be administered in its college, then com- 
posed of the Freshman and Sophomore 
years, and special education, to be pro- 
vided in its upper divisions. The confu- 
sion, waste and uncertain quality of 
American education are the results of its 
traditional but unsound organization of 
eight years of elementary school, four 
years of high school and four years of 
college. This 8-4-4 plan should be 
replaced by the 6-4-4 organization. By 
beginning secondary education two years 
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earlier than we now do we could start 
college education two years earlier.' 


This plan would mean the com- 
pletion of general education at 
approximately the age of twenty, 
after which students would enter 
more specialized disciplines, whether 
liberal or professional, leading to 
advanced degrees. The reassertion 
of this plan has brought vigorous 
replies from educators who see in it 
a permanent disruption of our habits 
and a resulting confusion. But if 
this had been the organization in 
existence at the time of the Selective 
Service Act, there would have been 
no serious dislocation in the world of 
higher education. 


VIDENCE of the inevitable con- 

nection of some such plan as this 
with the war situation has already 
been apparent. Enrollment in the 
junior colleges throughout the nation 
increased this year by 13 per cent 
over the previous year in spite of the 
general complacency of educators last 
September. It is not hard to predict 
an even greater increase next year. 
After two years, the students in these 
colleges may receive the degree of 
Associate in Arts or may enter a 
regular four-year college to complete 
the work for the baccalaureate. The 
distinction between this A.A. and the 
traditional B.A. under the new world 
conditions may be shaded to the 
vanishing point. Further evidence 
that some sort of terminal education 
at the age of twenty may be here for 
more than the duration is to be found 
in the general action of graduate and 


1 University of Chicago, announcement of the 
summer session, 1942. 
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professional schools in lowering their 
requirements and accepting qualified 
college Juniors for advanced and 
specialized work. 

Acceleration therefore means the 
squeezing of the four-year college 
between an upper and a nether mill- 
stone of the junior college and the 
graduate school. Rather than attempt 
an impossible compression, colleges 
might identify themselves with one 
or the other of these two more logical 
patterns and do well what conditions 
will allow them to do at all. Some are 
better equipped to handle the junior- 
college problem; others the liberal-arts 
graduate school; some can do both. 

A second aspect of the present 
adjustment to the war situation is 
the suddenly increased emphasis on 
‘vocational training.” Although this 
term might well mean the training 
necessary to a particular vocation, 
and so might even include preparation 
for a profession, it is more generally 
used to distinguish applied from 
theoretical learning and to describe 
training in practical skills, even when 
they are merely incidental to one’s 
main concerns. In this sense, it 
includes the special courses in skills 
directly and indirectly connected with 
the war effort, often undertaken in 
the form of a course on one or two 
nights a week. This form of training 
ranges, therefore, all the way from 
hasty instruction in first aid and 
elementary mechanics, typewriting 
and physical or military training, 
radio operation and foreign-language 
skills, to special two- or three-year 
courses in physics or engineering. 

Liberal colleges are now offering 
incidental practical training of this 
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sort, often in connection with specific 
branches of the fighting or defense 
agencies. This is often on an extra- 
curricular basis and takes the place of 
campus activities. In this form, such 
activity is useful and does not in any 
way interfere with the continuation 
of liberal education. Women’s col- 
leges like Vassar and Bryn Mawr 
have set up civilian-defense units; the 
University of Oklahoma has become 
a state center for war-aid work; and 
there is probably no campus in the 
country which has not felt the effect 
of the war in some such form. 

The public schools are absorbing 
much of this new form of training, 
with aid from the United States 
Office of Education. Many schools 
are conducting classes in shifts on a 
24-hour schedule, one of which runs 
from 11:00 P. M. to 7:00 A. M. It is 
estimated that this program is now 
training 1,750,000 persons of all ages 
yearly in trade and vocational skills 
and that this number may soon be 
doubled. It must be remembered, 
however, that most of these persons 


would not in normal times be getting ~ 


any higher or vocational schooling 
at all and that probably only a few 
of them would be among the appli- 
cants for college entrance. 


HE war is also making demands 

on the time and energy of college 
staffs and equipment and diverting 
these resources from undergraduate 
teaching. The Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and other technical 
schools are of course most affected and 
are taking over Government research 
projects and training men in practical 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, and 
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other sciences. Many faculty mem- 
bers are being called to Washington 
and other centers, but in contrast to 
the procedure of the last war, much 
of this work has been delegated to 
the campus laboratories. Its effect 
on teaching is not much changed, 
however, by this move. Particularly 
in large universities maintaining grad- 
uate schools, there is a growing 
shortage of instruction for elementary 
courses. 

The physical sciences are the hardest 
hit by this development; but there 
is a bright side to the picture as well. 
The provision of such specific training 
in research on the campuses is making 
it possible for the armed forces to 
allow deferment of enlisted men from 
active call so that they may complete 
their general education in connection 
with this training. It is difficult to 
estimate the outcome, since policies 
are not yet clearly formulated. Yet 
in the long run such arrangements 
should not constitute a serious threat 
to the continuation of liberal colleges 
and might even serve to sustain 
them through the period of the 
emergency. 

The only serious challenge from 
vocational objectives in college educa- 
tion lies therefore in the suggestion 
that liberal studies are in themselves 
futile and time-wasting such 
a crisis. The rise in junior-college 
enrollment is attributable to this 
cause as well as to that which has 
been discussed already, for these 
colleges now tend to stress vocational 
training and well-developed 
courses to offer in most technical 
skills, not all connected with the 
war effort. Perhaps we have been 
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sending to college a great many 
young people who have wasted their 
time there and would have done 
better to follow a shorter and more 
practical form of preparation for life. 
There is an aura of sanctity about 
the so-called academic course in 
school and college which might well 
be dispelled so that only those who 
are especially fitted for cultural and 
liberal education on the higher levels 
would continue in them beyond the 
age of twenty. But a general substi- 
tution of vocational for liberal objec- 
tives in higher education would be 
disastrous. The burden of proof lies 
with the liberal colleges themselves; 
they must make out a convincing 
case for the worth of the product in 
itself rather than in comparison with 
a different product. 


WO immediate results of the war 

situation are therefore clear: The 
period of higher liberal education for 
all students is shortened at least for 
the duration; and many students 
who, under peace conditions, would 
continue in liberal studies will now 
turn to vocational training. Co- 
operation with the Government in 
total war requires that colleges and 
universities accept the situation, 
shorten their courses, and develop 
those courses which have direct bear- 
ing on the military and allied efforts. 
In the face of the national danger, 
we cannot afford to temporize. This 
may mean the closing of some col- 
leges, the total conversion of some to 
new uses, and the modification of all 
in important respects. It need not 
mean the permanent lessening of 
emphasis on the value of liberal 
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studies in the national economy, and 
it may serve to shake us out of some 
of our habits and make us adopt 
even more effective means of attaining 
our goals. 

Our immediate task is therefore 
the re-examination of those goals 
and the reassertion of their value. 
In a message sent from the White 
House last December 29, President 
Roosevelt advised the Association of 
American Colleges as follows: 


We have one great task before us. 
That is to win the war. At the same 
time it is perfectly clear that it will be 
futile to win the war unless during its 
winning we lay the foundation for the 
kind of peace and readjustment that will 
guarantee the preservation of those 
aspects of American life for which the 
war is fought. Colleges and Universities 
are in the particularly difficult position 
of balancing their contributions to these 
two ends. ...I am anxious that this 
national crisis shall not result in the 
destruction or impairment of those insti- 
tutions which have contributed so largely 
to the development of American culture.” 

I have not quoted that part of his 
letter in which he shows perplexity 
as to just how these two ends can be 
served at the same time. After all, 
that is not his problem; it is ours. 
His belief in the value of cultural 
studies, however, shows no wavering. 
We have the responsibility not only 
of continuing the kind of work we 
have been doing, but of doing it 
better. 


MERICAN culture is based on a 
conception of human nature 
almost as old as history, but only in 


2Association of American Colleges Bulletin, 


XXVIII (March, 1942), pp. 91-92. 
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the past century and a half generally 
accepted as a basic principle of 
society. I refer, of course, to the 
concept of democracy. It is impos. 
sible to distinguish our culture for 
purposes of understanding it without 
at the same time engaging in philo. 
sophical, political, economic, and 
social debate. The term democracy 
is constantly on our lips, but we show 
little evidence of understanding it. 


No one would deny that this is a | 
war of fundamental ideals as well as | 


a war of nations. The totalitarian 
nations may be operating on a system 
of ideals in themselves contradictory 
and unsound, but they have the 
advantage of thinking that they 
know what they think. With a 
conception of human relations which 
reason and experience has _ proved, 
we lack the unanimity which is 
essential to success. 

We cannot gain this unanimity by 
imposition from above. We can only 
be faithful to democracy itself if we 
resolve our differences by investiga- 
tion and open-minded debate. In 
that fact lies our ultimate strength 
as well as our present weakness; in 
that fact lies also the call to service 
for the liberal student and teacher. 

One of the chief causes of our 
confusion is our false sense of the 
uses of history and our imperfect 
historical knowledge. Without really 
understanding how our present way 
of life came into being and then was 
modified with our growth, we seize 
upon catch phrases from the past and 
attempt to force them upon the 
present and the future. The basic 
concepts behind the word democracy 
were formulated in an agrarian econ- 
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omy with vast and untouched natural 
resources still available. We live in 
a machine world which all too clearly 
is feeling the pinch of limitation of 
natural resources. How are your 
tires? Have you an oil heater? Are 
you sure that democracy is working 
if your right to these things is chal- 
lenged? If not, is the fault with 
you or with democracy? What are 
we fighting for? 

In our hearts we are convinced 
that the American way of life, what- 
ever its imperfections, is the best 
way, and we are willing to die in 
order to prove it. But which one of 
us can define the American way? tell 
its history? predict its future? advise 
as to the best course for it to take? 
really distinguish it except emotion- 
ally from the way of dictatorship? 


HE special task of higher liberal 

studies, both during this war 
and after, is to answer some of these 
questions. Throughout the course 
of American history, our weakness 
has been that we are willing to shout 
our approval of American civilization 
and culture, but when we sit down 
to serious study, we invariably turn 
to the cultures of other times and 
other peoples. Until very recently 
American art and literature have had 
no place in our colleges, and our 
present growing emphasis upon Ameri- 
can history, economic and _ political 
theory, even our achievements in 
science, is comparatively new. The 
cultural attainments of Greece, Rome, 
Renaissance Florence, and nineteenth 
Century Britain were due largely to 
the understanding which these peoples 
had of their own lives and of the 
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values which made their lives sig- 
nificant. It is time for us to study 
ourselves confidently and critically 
in order to gain so thorough a knowl- 
edge of our past and present that it 
may be a flexible instrument for the 
shaping of our future. So far, as a 
people we have not done so. 

For example, until a few years ago 
the study of American literature in 
our schools was sentimental and 
unsound. In the memory of most of 
us it is associated with reciting “The 
Wreck of the Hesperus.” In our 
colleges and universities it was 
virtually nonexistent. 

The movement to make its study 
not only a legitimate part but perhaps 
the core of all study of literature, at 
whatever level, dates back not more 
than a quarter of a century. Our Eng- 
lish departments were, and to a large 
extent still are, departments of British 
literature rather than departments of 
literature in the English language or 
of the literature of our own people. 

Part of the difficulty lay in the 
conception of literature as an eso- 
teric pastime rather than as an index 
to the understanding of life. This 
emphasis has been changing. Our 
secondary schools have undergone 
vast and important modifications 
not only in the methods of their 
teaching but in the subject-matter 
and the ideas which they seek to pass 
on to coming generations. Today 
the primary concern of the better 
schools is the stimulating and disci- 
plining of the intelligent individual 
to an awareness of the world in which 
he lives and an understanding of the 
historical processes which created it. 
These schools are far in advance of 
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most colleges and universities. The 
older we get, the firmer is our 
resistance to change. 


UT the colleges have reformed 
also. Our coming of age can be 
marked by the introduction at Har- 
vard, about five years ago, of an 
undergraduate and graduate cur- 
riculum in American civilization. 
Harvard did not originate the idea, 
but her authority in the educa- 
tional world gave it impetus, direction, 
and form. Recently a committee 
of scholars made a survey of the 
present state of American literary 
scholarship and teaching in our col- 
leges and universities. It discovered 
that in most places an undergraduate 
student may take several courses 
and a graduate student at least one 
general course or seminar in the 
subject under the guidance of a 
specialist. In a few instances the 
Harvard plan of granting higher 
degrees in American civilization has 
been adopted. The trend toward 
linking the study of American liter- 
ature with history, art, philosophy, 
politics, and economics rather than 
leaving it isolated or at best giving it 
a linguistic bias is becoming more and 
more general. In a few of the smaller 
universities, such a plan is the primary 
concern of the English departments, 
which are better manned in American 
than in British literature. These 
findings are encouraging, but not 
convincing of devotion to the subject. 
As a whole, the trend so far is much 
more pronounced than are the results, 
and the outbreak of the war has given 
it impetus. It is permeating the 
entire structure of higher liberal 
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education and is revitalizing it. It 


gives point and immediacy to the 


study of the past, of the cultures of © 


other times and other peoples; it 


does not eliminate tradition as the | 


foundation of knowledge. 


American | 


culture is derivative and conglomer. | 


ate; itis also young. Its study opens 
the front door to an inexhaustible 
and profound exploration of the past 
and of the abstract and enduring 
values of human nature. But to 
undertake such studies from the back 
door, to close our minds and our 
emotions to the present and imme- 
diate, is to be academic in the worst 
sense of the word. We Americans 
have deliberately left the present 


shaping of our world to the oppor- 


tunists and materialists and have 
sent our thinkers and our artists into 
a sealed room of the past. They 
must be released. The study of 
American culture must become the 
center and the guiding principle of 
our entire scheme of liberal education 
from the earliest grades to the most 
abstruse levels of scholarly research. 
The richness and variety of its 
components offers a guarantee of 
the scope and depth of the result. 
What do we know of the Oriental 
origins of the Indian remains in the 
Southwest; of the background of the 
Scandinavian immigrants of the Mid- 
dle West; of the culture of our 
neighbors to the south? We have 
scarcely begun. 

With such aims, the continuance of 
the liberal college in time of national 
crisis and the devoted training of 
neophites does not seem an escapist 
doctrine. The news of last December, 
confirmed by subsequent headlines, 
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has given it an impetus almost equal 
to that accorded to practical trends. 
[ have already quoted the presidential 
injunction with its clear statement of 
our responsibility. In recent days, 
plans of co-ordinated study in Ameri- 
can civilization have been announced 
at Princeton and at Williams. Others 
are under discussion in colleges and 
universities throughout the nation. 
It takes time to mature such plans 
and the two I have mentioned are the 
results of several years of discussion. 
Their announcement now is at least 
partially coincidental. Special courses, 
lecture series, and other evidences of 
a somewhat hurried move in this 
direction have been announced at 
Cornell and Colgate, and others are 
described in almost every issue of the 
Sunday Times. The trend was well 
established at the outbreak of the 
Second World War, and like other 
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trends which I have discussed, has 
merely been emphasized and rein- 
forced by our entry. What we need 
for our self-respect and our national 
morale in time of war, we shall need 
even more in time of reconstruction. 
This war is not an unhappy dream 
from which we shall soon awake; it is 
a dramatic and desperate revelation 
of the state of the world in which we 
live. If we do not believe in our- 
selves and in our ideals, our military 
machines cannot do their work. 
Liberal education is not merely a 
luxury and a comfort in times of 
peace and prosperity, like automobiles 
and sugar; it is at the heart of 
democracy, the main spring of the 
life we are fighting to preserve. It 
will itself survive only if it can 
adjust its forms to circumstantial 
demands without changing its aims 
and its principles. [Vol. XIII, No. 6] 
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How Much Do Professors Work? 


By W. W. CHARTERS 


Figures Gathered from a Questionnaire Study 


E HAVE been intrigued 
for many years in specu- 
lating upon the well-known 


allegations of laymen that the pro- 
fessor’s job is a soft one. The lay- 
man thinks that the professor works 
only eight or ten or a dozen hours a 
week, while deans do even less. And 
the professor in turn ignores the 
criticism beyond weakly asserting 
that he does a lot of nightwork. 

So it occurred to us that it would 
be a good idea to find out how much 
time the professor really spends on 
his job. To be sure he tells the 
administration in occasional question- 
naires that he thinks he has spent 
this or that amount of time on this 
or that activity, but we wanted 
something more exact than has here- 
tofore appeared in the literature. 

Consequently, we worked up a list 
of activities that professors perform 
as part of their professional work 
and prepared a time sheet divided 
into ten-minute periods for the 
twenty-four—hour day for seven days. 
Then we asked the staff to keep a 
record of how they spent their days, 
by checking the time sheet two or 
three times a day. Any time not 
spent on professional activities was 
labeled personal. 

The directions ran as follows: 
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A. The activities of a faculty member 
may be analyzed into the following 
sixteen types: 

1. Regular group or class instruction 

2. Direct preparation for teaching, 
syllabuses, notes, preparing, exami- 
nations, etc. 

3. Indirect preparation including pro- 
fessional reading, writing, painting, 
practicing, attending lectures 

4. Reading, grading student papers, 
including any kind of evaluation of 
student progress not done during 
the time of regular instruction 

5. Sponsorship of clubs, organizations 

6. Social functions or programs 
attended or participated in as a 
professional duty 

7. Dissertations and theses (confer- 
ences, reading, revising) 

8. Other conferences with graduate 
students 

g. Conferences with undergraduate 
students 

10. Committee meetings and_ work 
connected with them 

11. Other conferences on professional 
matters 

12. Research 

13. Clerical work: professional letter 
writing, telephoning, reports to 
administration 

14. Necessary non-productive time: 
waiting for late or missed appoint- 
ments, time between appointments 
when nothing productive can be 
done, going to and from class 
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15. Preparation for and participation 
in professional activities done partly 
or wholly because of university 
affiliation; aid in practical prob- 
lems, speeches, lay committees, and 
the like 

16. Personal time (All time not other- 
wise already accounted for will be 
considered personal.) 

To avoid an imputation that when 


professors keep their own time 
records they will expand pro- 
fessional time and cut down on 


personal time, it is important that 
in borderline cases of doubt the 
item should be entered as personal. 

B. To indicate the time spent on an 
activity draw a diagonal cross through 
the appropriate time space on the 
analysis blank; in the rectangle insert 
legibly the corresponding number of the 
sixteen activities just listed. 

C. Validity is increased by making a 
record on the form at least three times 
a day; perhaps before lunch, before 
dinner, and before bed. Some carry a 
memorandum notebook or scratch 
paper to aid the memory. 

D. When completed send to W. W. 
Charters not later than December 16. 


The time sheet had appropriate 
lines for the name of the department 
to which the professor belonged, his 
rank, the date, and other essential 
data. It was set up as a table; the 
columns bore the names of the days 
of the week. The stub carried the 
time; beginning with midnight, time 
was listed at ten-minute intervals 
until 11:50 P. M. 


HE group of professors that we 
stimulated to keep the record 
at Ohio State was the faculty of the 
College of Education. We asked the 
whole regular staff from instructors 
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to professors and administrators to 
desiccate their days for a week. Of 
the 135 asked to co-operate 94 
responded, although seven of the 
more absent-minded forgot to insert 
their ranks and departments and 
could not be identified in an anony- 
mous study. The sampling was ade- 
quate from the 29 per cent of our 
physical-education staff to the 88 
per cent of the staff of the Bureau of 
Educational Research. 

We analyzed the 94 time sheets 
and tabulated the figures in such 
fashion as to show the total number 
of hours spent by each of the 94 in 
all the kinds of professional work in 
our list. When this was done, we 
obtained the following table which 
shows the totai time expended by all 
the faculty on professional duties in 
hours and minutes per week: 


Upper extreme.............. 107 hours 

Upper quartile.............. 66 hours 40 minutes 
| ee 58 hours 25 minutes 
Lower quartile... so hours 20 minutes 


Lower extreme.............. 2 hours 10 minutes 
Number participating........ 94 

Obviously the median professor 
with 58 hours and 25 minutes of 
weekly work to his credit is a much 
maligned individual. By labor-union 
standards he is downtrodden. 

We shall now forestall questions and 
comments by answering them before 
they are asked. The first is: You 
probably picked a week when the 
professors were working harder than 
usual. With that danger in mind, in 
another study we stimulated a faculty 
to keep a similar study for a week at 
three times during the year in the 
middle of the terms and found the 
figures for the total load in the three 
cases to be so nearly alike that one 
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week seemed to be typical enough. 
The load would probably be heavier 
at the beginning and end of the terms. 

The second question is this, Is 
the man with the 107-hour load a 
superman? The answer is “No.” 
That was his busy week—15 hours a 
day for seven days. And how about 
the man who managed to work 
for 2 hours and Io minutes in a 
week? Was that his tempo? Again, 
“No.” That was a relaxed week in 
his quarter off. He wanted to co- 
operate in the study. 

The third question is, Is the record 
for a week a typical week for each 
individual? We have no evidence 
that such is the case. We know 
that the figures for the total load are 
typical; we assume that those for the 
individual are not. We cannot under- 
write high validity for any of the 
tables that follow from here on. 
They are just interesting tables which 
are more valid than any estimates 
that professors make from memory. 


OME cynical reader may ask, 

“How do you know that the 
professors did not pad their figures?” 
We do not. But the median loads 
of this faculty is within three hours 
of two other faculties, and we learned 
in the last war that “‘you cannot 
indict a nation.” 

We feel justified in holding that 
the median load of this faculty for a 
typical week is about §8 hours and 
that the middle half of the faculty 
works between 50 and 65 hours. We 
make no other positive claims for any 
of the other figures we are presenting. 

Since we know that department 
faculties boast about their heavy 
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loads or complain, as conditions 
demand, we took occasion to look 
into that matter and drew off Table I. 
If this table is valid enough to 
settle the argument about which 
department works the hardest, it 
appears that the aesthetic Fine Arts 


TABLE I 


ToraL Time PER WEEK SPENT BY Eacu 
DEPARTMENT ON PROFESSIONAL WorkK 


Department Median 
(Hours Minutes) 
(1) (2) (3) 
24 63 45 
15 63 40 
er 12 65 20 
Special and Adult 
Education............ 2 51 10 
Physical Education...... 5 58 20 
Bureau of Educational 
University School....... 6 55 35 
16 49 50 
TABLE II 


Mep1An Time PER WEEK FOR RANK SPENT 
IN PRoFEssIONAL WorK 


(Hours Minutes) 
(1) (2) (3) 
Administrators and deans 6 58 20 
27 59 10 
Associate Professors.... . 15 52 50 
Assistant Professors... . . 22 61 30 
Tastracters............. 17 57 50 


department may feel that it needs 
leisure for the admittedly excellent 
work it does while the other aesthetic 
member of the college family, Music, 
produces an equally polished per- 
formance but at a faster tempo. The 
members of the two Bureaus say that 
they travel more than most of their 
colleagues. 
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There is a feeling abroad among 
young members of the faculty that 
most of the work of the department is 
not done by the full professors or the 
administrators. To throw light upon 
this issue we ran off Table II. 

If these figures are valid it appears 
that the curve is serrated. The 
young instructor as an amateur worker 
starts in well, gains momentum as an 
assistant professor, relaxes when he 
becomes an associate, reaches his 
prime as a full professor, and slips 
when he becomes an administrator. 
Those full professors to whom we 
have shown the table state that the 
figures corroborate their own empirical 
judgments. 

We were also interested in seeing 
how the professor divided his time 
among the 15 activities. The median 
clock-hour class load was 12 hours 
(Activity No. 1); No. 2 was 4 hours; 
No. 3, 3 hours 20 minutes; No. 4, 
4 hours 10 minutes; No. 6, 2 hours 
20 minutes; No. 9, 2 hours; No. Io, 
2 hours 50 minutes; No. 13, 3 hours. 
We believe that these figures are the 
least typical of any of those presented. 


N OUR search for patterns of work 

we saw that we could easily find 
out the amount of work that the pro- 
fessor does at night. Here we found 
the median total amount of night- 
work to be 10 hours 30 minutes for the 
five nights from Monday to Friday, 
and the middle half to be from 14 hours 
20 minutes to 6 hours 55 minutes. 
None reported no evening work. 

To explain in part the heavy 
weekly load we looked at the Satur- 
day and Sunday labors of the staff. 
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The median man works 5 hours 30 
minutes on Saturday and half of the 
staff work between 7 hours 35 min- 
utes and 3 hours 25 minutes. Ninety- 
one of the 94 did some work on 
Saturday. On Sunday all except 18 
did some professional work. The 
median number of hours was 3 hours 
50 minutes, and the interquartile 
range was from 1 hour 15 minutes to 
6 hours 25 minutes. 

While we had the material before us 
we glanced at the hour when the 
professor begins his work. One began 
at 5:40 A.M. and the latest at 9:50 A.M. 
(He was the one who sat up latest the 
night before.) The median is 8:20 
a.M., and the middle half began 
between 8:00 A.M. and 9:00 A.M. 

They quit work on the median at 
9:40 P.M. and half of the faculty 
stopped between 7:35 P.M. and 10:30 
p.M. The latest worker during this 
week quit his labors at 2:00 A.M. 

To us this is an interesting cross 
section of the work pattern of one 
faculty for one week. We have no 
assurance that this week is typical of 
middle weeks in a term except for 
the first table. It would be easy to 
determine the typicalness of all the 
items if a faculty would co-operate for 
three or four weeks at scattered 
intervals. 

It appears that, contrary to the 
patterns of work in industry, the pro- 
fessor has a flexible day, that he 
consistently works at night and on 
Sundays, and that in general he has a 
very substantial weekly load. A ten- 
hour weekly load is a distorted picture 
seen through a telescope by the 
layman. [Vol. XIII, No. 6] 
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Education Has New Tasks 


By HAROLD E. B. SPEIGHT 


The Colleges Should Be Interested in the Responsibilites of the Lower Schools 


E sharp distinction between 
various “‘levels” of educa- 
tional effort has a certain 


convenience and for some purposes 
is important. It has, however, led 
to an unfortunate separation of per- 
sonnel. One of the consequences 
which is increasingly seen to be 
costly is that colleges and uni- 
versities which prepare men and 
women for the responsible task of 
teaching are all too often out of 
touch with the schools in which their 
graduates will teach. But higher 
institutions not only prepare teachers; 
they prepare citizens who will find 
the schools important when they 
create homes and who will shape 
public policy with reference to educa- 
tion. Need one mention, further, 
that it is from the schools that 
the colleges will obtain their own 
raw material? 

Of late years, as the high-school 
population has changed and come to 
include all the children of all the 
people, there have been significant 
changes in the curriculums of the 
schools. Of these perhaps the most 
striking has been the transformation 
of our concept of the curriculum 
itself. The curriculum is no longer 
thought of as only a succession of 
formal studies conducted in class- 
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rooms. It is increasingly thought of as 
a sequence of arranged and approved 
experiences for which the school takes 
responsibility. 

The gap between the institutions of 
higher education and the schools must 
somehow be bridged. But first it 
must be made less wide. The liter- 
ature of the journals devoted to 
education on the school level cannot, 
of course, be added to the required 
reading of college professors, but 
their professional meetings, local and 
regional, might well give consideration 
to some of the issues and develop- 
ments in public schools which are so 


far-reaching in their promise, of good | 


or ill, for the future of society. 
President Conant has referred to the 
need for such study. 

It is, perhaps, not an overstatement 
to say that, by and large, American 
universities have avoided a whole-hearted 
or systematic attention to public educa- 
tion at the school level. Certainly there 
has rarely been, in any institution, a 
concerted attack by the faculties of arts 


and sciences and of education on the | 


problem presented by the new con- 
ditions. Yet such an effort is impera- 
tively needed.! 

With some of these issues, par- 
ticularly such as concern in some 


1The Report of the President of Harvard Uni- 
versity and the Board of Overseers, 1937-38, P- 9- 
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measure both the schools and the 
colleges, we now propose to deal. 

Without claiming prescience suffi- 
cient to picture the shape of things 
to come, we can define the more 
striking trends in American life which 
give us clews to the task the schools 
will face in the years ahead. To do 
this, of course, involves the assump- 
tion that we shall neither choose 
nor be compelled to submit to any 
type of collectivism which would 
radically change our American life. 
Envisaging the society which the 
school of tomorrow will serve, we 
must make certain further assump- 
tions. One is that we can preserve 
individual freedom while nevertheless 
securing a larger measure of co- 
operation and social responsibility; 
another, that we shall still further 
advance technological control of 
nature, but ensure more fully that 
resources made available by tech- 
nology shall improve the standard of 
life for all; and a third is that the 
centralization of power characteristic 
of an industrial civilization, called for 
by specialization, co-ordinated man- 
agement, and ease of communication, 
will be balanced by a wide diffusion 
of knowledge, public interest, and 
self-government to give the individual 
status and satisfaction. 

All these assumptions are sig- 
nificant for the future of education. 
It will indeed depend largely on the 
education we provide whether they 
will prove to be justified, whether 
we can combine freedom with co- 
operation, technology with general 
welfare, and necessary centralization 
with localized community life. More- 
over, if we should reject such assump- 
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tions and henceforth set a low value 
on individual freedom, on the equitable 
distribution of the rewards of indus- 
try, or on local autonomy, it would 
soon be obvious that a different type 
of education would be called for, 
presumably modeled on that of the 
authoritarian regimes which have 
been training youth for blind submis- 
sion to a centrally planned economy 
and culture. In other words, our 
choice between competing philos- 
ophies of life is a choice between two 
kinds of education; conversely, our 
choice of the kind of education to 
promote is, in the long run, a com- 
mitment regarding the sort of social 
structure we want. 


HAT is involved in _ these 

assumptions must be made 
more clear. First, freedom and co- 
operation are not incompatible. Here, 
of course, is the essential faith of 
democracy. Democracy exalts the 
individual and his inalienable private 
interests, cherishes his liberty of 
speech, association with his fellows, 
and worship, and yet promotes a 
stable order of society in which the 
will of the majority, subject to 
modification through prescribed and 
commonly accepted procedures, must 
prevail. In the old days the single 
family and the small community 
were almost self-sufficient, and the 
standards of society were then locally 
conceived and locally enforced as a 
matter of public policy, which was 
itself locally developed. Personal 
acquaintance provided the basis of 
fair play. Today citizens are often 
associated in fundamental economic 
and political relationships with per- 
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sons different from themselves in 
background and purpose, and so it 
is far more difficult to ensure the 
give and take of understanding, 
moderation, and compromise. It 
becomes easy to claim for oneself or 
to yield to others an authority which 
has no basis in common consent. 

In this situation education faces the 
task of restoring, under these new 
conditions, the sense of community 
and the sense of continuity with the 
past. It has also the task of keeping 
alive the spirit which was once 
engendered by localism. In part this 
means making available to each new 
generation “the funded and growing 
wisdom, knowledge, and aspirations 
of the race.” In part it means so 
reorganizing education that it may 
be a part of life itself, rather than a 
learning about life. For a democracy 
this means providing for the young 
some experience in shared planning 
and execution of programs of action, 
shared assumption and enforcement 
of responsibility. 

In what has been said there has 
been an implied repudiation of the 
view that a conscious direction of the 
development of the young necessarily 
violates their personality. The fact 
is that education always has social 
consequences, and unless we are 
ready to abrogate responsibility for 
the common welfare we must delib- 
erately aim at consequences we con- 
sider desirable and try to develop 
qualities which will equip young 
people for participation in the kind 
of society we believe in. Common 
and prevailing attitudes which ensure 
social stability, when based upon 
knowledge of the facts, are in no way 
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incompatible with the freedom of 
individuals to offer new and com- 
peting interpretations of the facts in 
the interest of progress. 

Unless we choose to ignore the 
menace of the mass power of large 
numbers of ignorant people, whose 
sense of personal frustration in a 
complex and intricate civilization, 
whose overstimulation by advertising 
and by the new tempo of life, and 
whose mobility and lack of local 
attachment break down the restraints 
of tradition and convention, we must 
recognize the urgency of the task of 
educating for democracy. The trend 
of mass behavior is to accept what- 
ever technology gives and, giving 
nothing in return, to clamor for more. 
The heart of democracy, and its final 
security, is the sense of responsibility 
of informed and willing citizens. 


HE second assumption is that 
advancing technology may yield 
resources for the improvement of the 
standard of life for all our people. 
It is not necessary to emphasize the 
rapidity with which inventions have 
changed life in our time, multiplying 
manyfold our capacity for production 
and distribution of goods and services. 
While some of the social effects of 
technology are now obvious, others 
are only beginning to appear and to 
provide an explanation of many of our 
critical social and political problems. 
To grant that technology has out- 
stripped our ability to develop control 
over its results and uses, to be on the 
defensive as against a hostile force, or 
to say that the price we pay for these 
inventions is too high, is to surrender 
the faith upon which all education is 
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founded. For it was the work of 
educators of earlier generations that 
made possible such progress in the 
control of nature. They have left 
to us a task at least as large and 
as pregnant with consequences as 
theirs—that of social invention. It 
is for us to ensure that with the 
understanding and control we have 
of the new power at our disposal we 
may have also a choice of and a 
control over the purposes to which 
this power is put. This will mean 
a measure of social planning, demo- 
cratically realized rather than imposed 
by a central authority, wise con- 
servation of resources with the sup- 
port of enlightened and co-operative 
citizens, and a mobilization of all the 
human resources of a determined 
people. This task, resulting from 
the work of earlier educators who 
developed scientific competence, calls 
for as great a faith, as great an 
ingenuity, as brave a contentment 
with small beginnings as theirs. It is 
supremely an educational task since 
it concerns the attitudes and compe- 
tencies of young people whom we 
wish to prepare for life in the world 
we see ahead. 

The third assumption is that neces- 
sary centralization, imposed on us by 
the conditions already mentioned, 
can be balanced by a sense of security 
on the part of the individual—not 
economic security alone, but inner 
security. If the individual is to have 
any satisfying status, he must possess 
resources which are clearly his by 
birthright and achievement, resources 
which dignify his life. No education 
which requires mere rote learning of 
unrelated and uninterpreted facts 
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will give this sense of personal status. 
For that we must direct educational 
effort to such personal goals as 
health, fitness for some work the 
world will value, wisdom in the use 
of leisure, happy home participation, 
effective citizenship, and devotion to 
some view of life which gives meaning 
to existence. To say this is not to 
depreciate the traditional disciplines, 
but it is to claim that instruction 
in all areas should engage the full 
powers of the student and foster his 
personal development. 


HE program, personnel, equip- 
ment, and administration of the 
school of the future must be relevant 
to what we conceive to be the kind of 
life men will lead and for which 
young people must be prepared. Our 
difficulty is that, at the best, we can 
only judge this in terms of probability 
and in bold outline. Yet we must act 
in the light of such judgment as we 
have, for it is clearly foolish to 
proceed as if even the best of our 
present educational goals and methods 
will indefinitely continue to satisfy. 
If our assumptions about what lies 
ahead are justifiable we should pro- 
ceed to link the school much more 
closely with the community. We 
should do this to increase the pupil’s 
understanding of what it means to 
live and work in his community, to 
be a citizen, to participate in various 
forms of voluntary association, to 
assist in shaping public opinion, to 
support enterprises which express 
concern for the public good. In 
various ways, many of which are now 
being explored in forward-looking 
schools, we must expect the school of 
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the future to utilize community 
resources, to give young people valu- 
able experience and interpret its 
meaning to them, and to contribute 
to the community its leadership as 
one of the major service institutions 
under popular control. In _ these 
ways it will be directly educating for 
democracy, developing essential loyal- 
ties, building confidence in the free 
enterprises of free men and in the 
values of co-operation. 

If even the more remote localities 
are to be yet more completely 
invaded in the future by the pressures 
of the larger world through the new 
means of communication and made 
yet more conscious of national and 
world developments that are beyond 
local control, some agency must take 
responsibility for encouraging experi- 
ences which will keep alive men’s 
confidence in the processes of self- 
government and freedom of action. 
The school has a large opportunity 
of public service as a center of demo- 
cratic experience, and this is not 
limited to schools in geographically 
isolated communities, though it is 
more dramatic in such situations. 
Democratic group discussion, group 
decision, group activity, and group 
responsibility—these are among the 
primary goals of education if freedom 
is to survive. They are the training 
ground of the free citizen, the evi- 
dence of his worth to his fellows, the 
opportunity for him to encounter and 
to use persuasion. 

We are not without the help of 
experience as we look to the future 
and its new tasks, for in a number of 
schools these tasks have been accepted 
as already obligatory. The most 
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successful of these practices in linking 
school and community for the benefit 
of both, and in using within the 
schools the democratic procedures 
we wish pupils to find satisfying, 
should be made widely known and 
be closely studied as pioneering ven- 
tures which may have an important 
effect on future school programs. 
Similarly, agencies not under control 
of the schools, but educational in 
their function, should be better known 
so that their findings may contribute 
to educational planning for the future. 


ECHNOLOGICAL developments 
may at first sight suggest that 
the school of the future will be a 
technical institution. But it is becom- 
ing clear that an emphasis upon 
specific skills is not a sound prepara- 
tion for a rapidly changing economy, 
and that basic knowledge, grasp of 
principles, and ability to bring intelli- 
gence to bear on new situations is 
more important. Leaving out of 
account the limited number of those 
who clearly possess highly developed 
special aptitudes, for whom early 
specialization may be possible and 
desirable, the vast majority of adoles- 
cents will profit most by acquiring a 
general education that is calculated 
to give them social understanding, a 
grasp of scientific method, means of 
communication, an appreciation of 
the heritage of humane culture, ability 
to adjust themselves to their homes 
and their associates, together with 
attitudes and habits conducive to 
physical and emotional health. 
The adolescent’s relationship to 
technology will be not only that of a 
potential technical worker at some 
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level, but inevitably that of a con- 
sumer, a potential responsible citizen 
who will have a voice in determining 
how far technical knowledge shall be 
applied to the service of his fellows. 
To be ready for the technical tasks he 
may have to undertake, and even 
more to be ready for his oppor- 
tunity as a voter to put power to 
work for the common good, he must 
have an education which will give 
him as wide a horizon and an under- 
standing of the world he lives in. 

The free man in a free society is not 
only a unit within a group, with 
duties to the group. He is a person 
who attaches value to experiences 
which are distinctively his; who 
chooses, wisely or unwisely, but with 
satisfaction in shaping his own life; 
who looks beyond the horizons of his 
immediate environment and wistfully 
wonders what life elsewhere might 
offer him; who may deliberately leave 
the familiar and choose to explore a 
novel occupation or place of residence; 
who asks questions and wants the 
help of others in finding the answers; 
who finds by experience that man 
does not live by bread alone. If we 
hope to create schools in which young 
people may prepare for the full life 
of personal freedom, we must give 
as much thought to the atmosphere 
of the school as to the physical equip- 
ment. We must be concerned with 
the temper and quality of all the 
organized life of the school, for these 
go far to determine the emotional 
development of the pupils and to 
foster or discourage fine loyalties. 
But we must recognize also the need 
of every pupil for experiences which 
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will reveal and encourage his own 
aspirations, his powers of discrimina- 
tion, and his faith in life. 

Experiences of special value for 
personal development will not be 
limited to instruction and school life; 
they will include work under con- 
ditions which introduce the young 
person to the standards and needs of 
his environment. The development 
of economic efficiency has an educa- 
tional value beyond the commonly 
accepted vocational purpose, for it 
gives confidence and appreciation of 
the place a responsible individual can 
hope to make for himself. If such 
work experiences could be extended 
to all on a democratic basis and in 
the service of the nation, the educa- 
tional possibilities would be greatly 
increased, since under planned con- 
ditions instruction and guidance and 
requirements could all be concen- 
trated on the health and efficiency ot 
those enrolled and at the same time, 
on the basis of discriminating regard 
for individual needs, vocational apti- 
tudes could be explored. 

We may borrow in closing from 
The Education of Free Men in Ameri- 
can Democracy, words as applicable 
to the school of the future as to the 
school of today. 

The program here outlined places upon 
the school the gravest of moral obliga- 
tions. It entrusts to the teachers, to 
supervisors and administrators, to mem- 
bers of boards of education, to all who 
have any part in shaping the materials 
of instruction, a responsibility of supreme 
difficulty, urgency, and importance.? 

[Vol. XIII, No. 6] 


*Washington, D. C.: Educational Policies Com- 
mission, 1941. p. 74. 


Fraternity Auditing Service 


By W. EDWARD SMITH 


Audit or Financial Supervision of Fraternities and Sororities 
by the College Administration 


E period from 1920 to 1928 
was a building era for the 
Greek-letter organizations. By 

1930 national fraternities owned 1,874 
houses valued at $72,521,174.! Many 
of these houses were financed when 
interest rates were high and when 
building materials were expensive. 
Incoming members of these organiza- 
tions often shouldered enormous debts 
which had not been retired. Frater- 
nities began to face new problems in 
attracting members. Some of the 
activities of these groups were ab- 
sorbed by the colleges through the 
expansion of recreational and social 
activities and through the increased 
construction of dormitory facilities. 
The financial crises of 1929, with the 
resulting depression which followed, 
added to the problems with which the 
fraternities were confronted and found 
many groups with insufficient income 
to meet operating expenses. Many 
organizations had to refinance, com- 
bine, or seek smaller quarters; some 
of them were forced to close. 

The instability of the organized 
houses often brought embarrassment 
to the college and student body. Mer- 


1Berchtold, William E. “The Sheriff at the 
Fraternity Door,” New Outlook, CLXIII (January, 
1934), p. 26. In 1930, twenty-one sororities owned 
525 houses valued at $18,157,260. 


chants assumed that an institution 
was responsible for the actions of its 
student organizations and would re- 
port promptly to the college author. 
ities serious cases of delinquent 
accounts. The college administrators 
were forced to form some opinion 
concerning the responsibility of the 
institution for organizations made up 
of college students. 

In many schools, the fraternities 
and sororities were in effect an ex- 
tended portion of the institutional 
housing facilities. The members of 
these organizations were college stu- 
dents in training for citizenship, which 
training, it would seem, should involve 
good business habits. Administrators 
were faced with the problem of decid- 
ing whether or not to extend some 
assistance or supervision in the finan- 
cial affairs of these groups. Not all of 
the groups, however, were ready to 
welcome administrative aid or advice. 

The financial and business opera- 
tions of fraternities have been largely 
left to students and alumni with some 
supervision by national chapter offic- 
ers. The alumni were usually too busy 
to devote much time and attention to 
the chapters. The national officers 
had established accounting systems, 
forms, and business procedure, but 
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FRATERNITY AUDITING SERVICE 


usually visited the chapters only once 
or twice a year. This remote manage- 
ment was too occasional to solve the 
financial problems of the local groups. 
Outside accounting agencies had of- 
fered assistance, but they, too, were 
remote as well as expensive. As a 
result, the chief responsibility for the 
business affairs of these organizations 
rested in most cases upon the students 
who were usually inexperienced in 
managing businesses of such size and 
generally were in office for only one 
school year. A few of the institutions 
through established supervisory or 
audit services extended financial ad- 
visory assistance to the student officers 
of fraternities and sororities. Most of 
these plans developed since 1928. 


HE fraternity auditing service at 

the Iowa State College was 
established in 1933. Little was known 
at that time concerning similar plans 
in other schools. This paucity of 
information and a desire to compare 
practices in other institutions of 
higher learning prompted an investi- 
gation which was recently concluded. 
The investigation of practices 
regarding supervisory or audit plans 
at other institutions of higher learning 
was limited to those colleges and 
universities with an enrollment of one 
thousand or more students which also 
had fraternities and sororities. In 
making this list only one hundred 
thirty could be included according to 
the report of the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars and 
Baird’s Manual of American College 
Fraternities. According to the replies 
to the questionnaires sent to these, 
including Iowa State College, only 31, 
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or 24 per cent, had formal plans of 
audit or supervision. 

The fact that approximately one- 
fourth of the institutions canvassed 
reported administrative plans could be 
interpreted to mean that a majority 
of the colleges either did not consider 
the financial welfare of their Greek- 
letter groups an institutional respon- 
sibility, or had not as yet found time 
to promote an advisory service. A 
number of schools commented that no 
plans were as yet available but that 
some attention soon should or would 
be given to financial supervision. 

Additional questions were raised 
with those schools indicating some 
plan for administering the finances of 
their Greek-letter organizations. Be- 
cause of the variations in the auditing 
service a number of the schools expe- 
rienced difficulty in checking all the 
items. There were, however, a suffi- 
cient number of responses to most of 
the questions to show current prac- 
tices in the development of institu- 
tional plans for auditing fraternities 
and sororities. 

Three different methods of financ- 
ing these plans were designated on the 
questionnaire. Of the 28 institutions 
checking these methods, half indi- 
cated that the fraternities and soror- 
ities furnished the necessary income 
to support the service and 8 checked 
the college as the chief source of 
income. Six schools reported that the 
service was financed in part by the 
institution and in part by the frater- 
nities and sororities. 

Most of the institutions or the fra- 
ternities and sororities at these insti- 
tutions must have felt that the service 
was of sufficient value to warrant the 
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full financial support of the partic- 
ipating groups. Three schools did not 
respond to this question. The yearly 
fee charged to the fraternities and 
sororities by those schools utilizing a 
monthly audit plan ranged from $50 
to more than $150, and more than half 
the schools offering financial advisory 
service compelled their fraternities 
and sororities to participate in the 
institution’s audit system. 
Twenty-two of the 31 schools fur- 
nished audit reports monthly, while 
others submitted reports quarterly, 
semiannually, or annually. Reports 
prepared on a monthly basis probably 
meant that nine or ten were com- 
pleted during the school year. Eleven 
of the schools furnished four copies of 
each report, while the others furnished 
from one to three copies. The persons 
most likely to receive a copy of the 
audit were the treasurer of the chap- 
ter, faculty adviser for the chapter, 
and the national fraternity officer. 


N MOST institutions maintaining 

financial advisory service no uni- 
formity existed in bookkeeping sys- 
tems used by the Greek-letter groups. 
This contributed to the difficulty in 
making standard or uniform financial 
statements and of comparing operat- 
ing costs for the groups of any partic- 
ular campus, although 8 schools 
prescribed a standard set of books for 
all participants in the service. Thir- 
teen of the 18 institutions, expressing 
their attitude toward the cash orac- 
crual method of bookkeeping, favored 
the accrual plan. Perhaps the remain- 
ing schools not responding accepted 
the chapter records on either the cash 
or accrual basis. Most of the schools 
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did not insist on periodic physica] 
inventories of food and fuel. 

Some of the services rendered 
wholly or partially by the various 
auditing services included: prepara. 
tion of budget, the actual keeping 
of books, preparation of financial 
statements, collection of members’ 
accounts, payment of monthly bills, 
preparation of social-security records, 
collection of alumni accounts, analysis 
of long-distance calls, or other miscel- 
laneous services.2 As to the prepara- 
tion of financial statements, it was 
found that the schools maintaining 
a financial advisory service _pre- 
pared one or more of the following 
statements: balance sheet, operating 
statement, cash reconcilement, bank 
reconcilement, schedule of members’ 
accounts. receivable, schedule of 
accounts payable, and a letter of 
comment. 

A number of schools experienced 
some difficulty in deciding which 
department was in charge of the 
service. In all probability the frater- 
nity auditing service co-operated with 
a number of persons or departments in 
each institution. Apparently in some 
cases the service was not directly 
responsible to an institutional depart- 
ment but to a person. The persons 
most frequently in direct charge of 
audits were the dean of students or 
personnel, and the business manager, 
respectively. Other persons or depart- 
ments in charge were: school of busi- 
ness or commerce, auditor of student 
organizations, auditor elected, and 
faculty committee. 


*Since January 1, 1940, fraternities and sororities 
have not n complying with the Social Security 
Act and thus need no assistance in the preparation 
of social-security records. 
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NCLUDED in the survey was the 

auditing service of Iowa State 
College, which was one of the first 
developed. When it started in 1933, 
the finances of four fraternities were 
audited monthly. At first most of the 
groups were unwilling to co-operate. 
The members could see no reason 
for the College knowing about their 
financial affairs, and some of them 
felt that through submission to the 
service a part of their independ- 
ence and individualism would be 
destroyed. They also felt that money 
spent for the service might be put to 
better use in increased chapter activ- 
ities. After groups had participated 
in the service for awhile they began to 
see the value of the periodic checkup, 
and 29 of the 38 fraternities and 
sororities by the fall of 1940 were in the 
College Audit System. An analysis in 
1939 of the financial progress of the 
groups in the audit service showed 
that each group had made improve- 
ment in its cash position, and that in 
all cases there had been an increase in 
the equity of assets since the groups 
entered the service. There had been 
a marked increase in the combined 
cash available as well as a decrease in 
the total current liabilities since the 
groups began to participate in the 
audit service. Table I shows the gain 
in the cash position of the fraternities 
since entering the audit service. 

The auditing plan is financed in 
part by the fraternities and in part by 
the College. Each fraternity pays $6 
per month or $60 per year for the 
service. During the school year the 
College contributes approximately 
one-fourth of the total expense for 
maintaining the service; in addition 
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the College also furnishes heat, light, 
janitorial service, and most of the 
office equipment for the auditing 
office. Because of this low income the 
service rendered and the financial 
statements prepared are not so exten- 
sive as the administration has desired. 

The organizations included in the 
Iowa State College auditing service 
maintain independence in their own 
financial affairs. The auditor acts only 
in an advisory capacity and prepares 
the monthly statements from which 
the treasurer can more ably report the 
financial position of his chapter to 
his members. 

Ten audit reports are prepared dur- 
ing the regular school year. The 
period for the audit is the calendar 
month, and the treasurers of the 
various organizations co-operate by 
submitting their records monthly. No 
attempt is made to have treasurers 
bring in their books by any certain 
date. Except for a few occasions 
when it is necessary for the auditor to 
telephone a treasurer to bring in his 
records, the delivery of the books is 
staggered conveniently throughout 
the month. These data are checked by 
the auditor and recorded on his work- 
ing papers, from which the monthly 
financial statements are drawn. Four 
complete copies of each audit report 
are made each month; each consists of 
a balance sheet, an operating state- 
ment with budget and cumulative 
figures for the school year to date, a 
cash reconcilement, a bank reconcile- 
ment, a list of accounts receivable, a 
list of accounts payable, and com- 
ments by the auditor. 

A bookkeeping system on the ac- 
crual basis was devised by the auditing 
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office, the use of which is optional with 
the groups. Most of the groups when 
possible adopt this system in pref- 
erence to their own or the one recom- 
mended by their national offices. The 
value of the accrual system is that the 
operating statement reflects the ex- 
pense for any one month against the 
assessed income for the same month. 

In order to ascertain accurate food 
and fuel costs, groups are urged to 
take inventories at the beginning of 
each month. This is not compulsory, 
but by the end of the 1939-40 school 
year all groups were co-operating 
toward this plan. The food inven- 
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imposed by their national offices. for 
failure to submit monthly statements 
by a certain day each month. An 
attempt is made by the auditing office 
to accommodate these groups by 
completing their reports by the desig. 
nated times, providing the treasurer 
co-operates by submitting the records 
sufficiently early in the month. 

The fraternity auditing office is 
located in the business office of the 
main administration building in the 
center of the campus. This location 
is particularly convenient to treasur- 
ers who can stop in for advice or 
counsel almost any day. The auditor 


TABLE I 


Cas Position oF Iowa Strate CoLtece FRATERNITIES ON ENTERING AupiIT SERVICE AND ON JUNE 30, 1939 


On Entering On 
Items Audit Service June 30, 1939 Difference 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Cash available (all groups)................. $12,994.65 $26,139.21 | $13,144.56 (Increase) 
28,749.11 4250.94 24,498.17 (Decrease) 
Ratio of cash to current liabilities........... $ 0.45 $ 6.%5 | $ 5.70 (Increase) 


tories 


represent only large bulk 


in charge is directly responsible to the 


products in the storerooms and not 
small, opened items in the pantries. 
Some treasurers take the inventories 
themselves, while others delegate this 
responsibility to the assistant treas- 
urer, a pledge, or some other officer of 
the chapter. 

Four copies of each audit report are 
made. The original copy is given to 
the treasurer. The financial adviser 
and a national officer each receive one 
of the carbon copies. The fourth is 
kept in the files of the auditing office. 

All the audit reports are finished 
by the end of each month. Several of 
the chapters have fines or penalties 


business manager and works very 
closely with the dean of personnel. 
His duties consist of drawing up 
financial statements, supervising the 
work of his office, and conducting 
consultations. The clerical staff in- 
cludes a full-time clerk and some 
part-time student help. 

The standard audit reports provide 
sufficient data for studies which prove 
helpful in showing the financial prog- 
ress and status of the participants. 
During the course of the school year 
the auditor prepares graphs for each 
group showing financial progress or 
comparative financial data. Also, 
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periodic tables are made showing 
comparisons of various operating costs. 
These graphs and tables are available 
to the fraternity officers and faculty 
advisers, college administrators, and 
any others interested. These data 
assist somewhat in standardizing cer- 
tain procedures of the fraternities and 
sororities. 

It would seem that the colleges 
which authorize the existence of fra- 
ternities and sororities appear to be in 
a logical position to render some 
assistance to the financial affairs of 
these chapters. They are conveniently 
located and physically equipped to do 
the job. The fraternities would have 
at their disposal the advice of the 
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college administrators who are already 
acquainted with local conditions and 
most of the problems confronting 
fraternities. Through administrative 
plans comparisons could be made of 
the financial operations for the local 
groups concerned and these would 
undoubtedly be of far more value 
than comparisons made of groups in 
different cities in different parts of the 
country. One of the most difficult 
factors involved in the financial suc- 
cess of fraternities and sororities is the 
serious lack of continuity because of 
the high rate of turnover in their 
officers. Institutional supervision ren- 
ders an important service in bridging 
that gap. [Vol. XIII, No. 6] 


The Writing of Term Papers 


By HARRY N. RIVLIN 


A Survey of Faculty Opinion Regarding the Value of Term Papers 


E preparation of a term 
paper is a frequent assignment 
in American colleges. Its com- 


mon use suggests that many instruc- 
tors look favorably upon it as a means 
of helping the student to attain cer- 
tain values which should follow from 
a college education. Many claims for 
it—both the mastery of subject- 
matter and the development of the 
student—are made. On the other 
hand, students and faculty members 
often protest that the task of writing, 
or reading, these papers consumes 
much time that can be spent to better 
advantage in other ways. To formu- 
late an intelligent policy concerning 
the way in which term papers should 
be used it will be desirable to know 
more about the experience which other 
teachers have had with this type of 
assignment. The present report is the 
result of pooling such experience at 
Queens College. 

At staff meeting, President 
Klapper, after discussing the weak- 
nesses in the current use of term 
papers, proposed seven questions for 
the careful consideration of the staff. 
Four additional questions were sug- 
gested by members of the faculty. 
Each department was requested to 
study these questions and to prepare 
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short but explicit answers which the 
chairman of the Committee on Eval- 
uation would synthesize into a report. 
These replies constitute the basis of 
the proposals contained here. This 
report is concerned only with the 
preparation of a major term paper ina 
college course, not the kind of research 
work that is conducted in honors 


courses. Excluded, also, is all evalua. | 


tion of minor written assignments. 


Term papers do not concern all : 
divisions of the faculty. They are | 


most frequently assigned in_ the 
Division of Social Sciences; they are 
used to a considerable extent in the 
Division of Language, Literature, and 
the Arts; and, except in Psychology, 
they are almost never used in the 
Division of Science and Mathematics. 

The replies to the specific questions 
showed considerable variation in the 
points of view of various departments. 
The objectives to be achieved through 
term papers most frequently cited 
were: to give able students an oppor- 
tunity to do systematic, critical, or 
constructive work independently un- 
der the guidance of the instructor; to 
supplement the student’s knowledge 
of the field by wider reading and 
thinking, and by greater practical 
handling of the material than is pos- 
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sible through daily assignments; and 
to enable the student to explore more 
fully some phase of the course in 
which he has a special interest or for 
which he is particularly well qualified 
to investigate because of previous 
courses, yet which should not take up 
too much of the time of the class. 

A number of departments supple- 
mented their replies by additional 
comments or used these comments as 
a substitute for their answers to the 
specified questions. Some of these 
comments deserve further study. 

The English Department regretted 
the circumstance that some of the 
other departments co-operate so little 
in requiring that students maintain a 
high standards. 

From the standpoint of the English 
Department, the written work required 
in the undergraduate curriculum might 
be appreciably reduced if all the written 
work were checked and graded on the 
clarity, effectiveness, and logic of its 
English. I understand that the Con- 
temporary Civilization group is even 
planning to introduce work in formal 
logic in order to raise the standard of 
English of the papers in that Division. 
Individual instructors, I know, are 
conscientious in the matter, but some 
instructors do not even require the 
expression of judgment in a book report, 
but only a synopsis of its content. 
...In_ short, if your committee 
can do anything to assist the English 
Department in its efforts to create good 
writing habits, we shall appreciate it, for 
it is obvious that the one two-point course 
given to lower Freshmen is not sufficient 
to eradicate poor habits of expression or 
to establish new habits begun in Eng- 
lish 5. It seems to me, therefore, that 
the problem is not a purely mathematical 
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one, nor is the responsibility of any 
department fully discharged when it has 
reduced its theme requirements to a 
mathematically justifiable figure. 


A number of instructors reported 
that they were discontinuing the use 
of term papers and were substituting 
frequent book reviews and_ short 
papers. Said one member of the staff, 
“T am tired of reading ‘bits of in- 
formation gathered from a few books 
which are never read’ and put into a 
paper which isn’t worth reading.” 
Said another, “I think a great deal 
more can be gained from wide reading 
and the writing of critical book re- 
views in most of the elective courses 
than from work on a term paper fre- 
quently involving a tremendous sub- 
ject and based upon inadequate use 
of secondary sources.” 

One of the departments proposed 
that students be encouraged to work 
co-operatively on term projects when- 
ever feasible. This department also 
suggested that the assignment of the 
term paper should be made early in 
the semester and that definite dates be 
set for submitting bibliographies and 
progress reports. 

Members of the staff of a de- 
partment which uses term papers 
extensively submitted several recom- 
mendations as a result of experience 
with this type of work. They urged 
that term papers be restricted to 
advanced elective courses and as- 
signed only when they form an 
integral part of the course. The stu- 
dent should be offered a wide enough 
variety of subjects so that he can 
choose one in which he is really 
interested. 
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A high standard should be set for the 
paper and it should be regarded of 
sufficient pedagogical significance to have 
conferences or reports, from time to time, 
from individual students on their progress 
during the term. Regardless of the 
content, the problem of well-thought-out 
outlines, organization of material, and a 
critical evaluation of bibliography should 
be stressed. It should be made literally 
impossible for the student to do the 
paper during the last few weeks of 
the term. 


O SUPPLEMENT the answers 

submitted by the various college 
departments, we invited a group of 
responsible Seniors to discuss term 
papers from the students’ point of 
view. No attempt was made to reach 
a large group of students or even 
to select a group of representative 
students. These results were not 
intended as a poll of students’ opin- 
ions. By selecting this particular 
group of Seniors we were getting the 
reactions of some of our most mature 
and most competent students. This 
group included relatively few poor or 
uninterested students who could be 
expected to object to any teaching 
procedure, regardless of its value, 
that made demands of students or 
that necessitated the faithful dis- 
charge of the heavy responsibilities of 
college attendance. The students in 
the selected group considered the 
term paper not as a chore to be 
avoided but as a college demand that 
should be evaluated in terms of the 
gains it brought the student in return 
for the time and effort he expended. 
Although the reaction of these stu- 
dents must not be interpreted as 
typical of the entire student body, 
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their responses are valuable as a 
means of corroborating and supple. 
menting faculty reactions. 

The burden of term papers is borne 
unequally by various students. Some 
have not had to write a term paper for 
several semesters, while a few have 
had to prepare as many as seven 
papers in a single term. Commonly 
the student has to write two or three 
term papers each semester. 

The students admitted, some grudg- 
ingly and others enthusiastically, that 
they had gained a great deal from the 
experience of having written term 
papers. They referred most often to 
the value of the training in research 
procedures. Many of them mentioned 
the improvement in their ability to 
use the library effectively, to plan a 
study intelligently, and to take notes. 
They mentioned the growth of their 
recognition of the value and the tech- 
niques of organization. They thought 
they developed a sense of evaluation 
when they had to co-ordinate material 
from different sources to produce a 
logical pattern of thought. As they 
worked on the term paper they real- 
ized how much material was available, 
and they learned to take advantage of 
the rich facilities New York City has 
for research in various fields. Many 
students commented on the prepara- 
tion they were receiving for advanced 
work in their subject. 

A second major contribution of the 
term paper as seen by our students is 
its enrichment of the course of which 
it is a part. They are grateful for the 
familiarity the term papers give of 
topics that lie beyond the limits of 
the course, and many students are 
appreciative of the chance to follow 
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individual interests. Several regard 
the term paper as an opportunity to 
explore an inviting field. Some stu- 
dents think that the term paper leads 
to thorough mastery of at least one 
topic. This type of assignment en- 
riches the course in another way by 
confronting the student with views 
other than those of the instructor 
and the class textbook. One student 
even referred to the opportunity he 
had had to apply to one course 
the knowledge gained in another. 

A third set of values was more per- 
sonal. One student referred to new 
and lasting interests that had been 
developed by the work done on a 
paper. Another mentioned a new 
point of view and a new approach to 
the subject that resulted from the 
writing of a term paper. A third stu- 
dent spoke of the satisfaction of 
putting forth her own ideas and inter- 
preting other people’s ideas, of crit- 
icizing and evaluating a person or a 
work of art, in short, of the sense of 
achievement to be found in the com- 
pletion of even a minor piece of 
original creative work. 


UR students were quick to indi- 

cate that not all term papers 
are equally valuable. Almost unan- 
imously they distinguished between 
the generally worth-while experience 
of preparing a paper in their field of 
major interest and the routine labor 
of writing a paper in a prescribed 
course. They objected to the fact 
that the term paper, especially in the 
first two years of college work, was 
regarded as a compulsory feature of 
the term’s work and was not done on 
the student’s initiative. 
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They objected, too, to the burden 
imposed on the students. Too many 
term papers in one term led to over- 
work on the one hand and to super- 
ficial work on the other. Even the 
conscientious student did not have 
the time to do a thorough piece of 
work with all his papers. They 
regretted the way in which the de- 
mands of the term paper led to neglect 
of the day-by-day assignments in the 
various courses. One student men- 
tioned, too, that the instructors’ pref- 
erence for typed reports added 
considerably to the burden of pre- 
paring term papers. 

Many of the objections arose from 
the inadequacy of the instructor’s 
guidance in the preparation of term 
papers. Students felt that they needed 
more help than they received at every 
stage of the undertaking, from the 
very first step of selecting the topic. 
They found that the assignment of 
specified topics destroyed enthusiasm 
for the work. Many of them did not 
realize the implications of the topic 
they had chosen until it was too late 
to choose another. From the stu- 
dent’s point of view, the topic was 
often a special subject of little signif- 
icance, and an uninteresting topic was 
viewed as an adequate excuse for a 
routine report. 

One student pointed out that term 
papers lose in value because they are 
rarely written as the instructors 
intend them to be; and for this state 
of affairs the students suggested the 
remedy of more adequate guidance of 
their attempts at research work. The 
students objected not so much to the 
absence of conferences after the paper 
has been written as to the absence of 
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conferences while the work is in 
progress. Said one student: 


I have found that in the majority of 
instances the effort expended upon obtain- 
ing the material for the paper was hardly 
commensurate with the gain in knowl- 
edge. In those cases, however, in which 
the instructor took special care in direct- 
ing my research work, I found that the 
returns for my work were more than 
adequate. 


A third set of criticisms arose from 
the conviction that for many students 
the writing of a term paper is too 
ambitious an undertaking. They re- 
gretted papers which contained little 
original work and that were merely 
a rephrasing of the opinions held by 
others. They contemned the ridic- 
ulous attempt at being original when 
they knew so little about the subject 
that they were not entitled to an 
original opinion. One student re- 
marked that research was meaningless 
when relatively inferior sources are 
used and suggested a reduction in the 
assignment of term papers until library 
facilities are adequate for research. 

One of our really good students 
pointed to the effect on morale of the 
unwise assignment of term papers. As 
an illustration of the way in which an 
assignment may defeat its own ends 
unless the student recognizes and 
accepts the purposes of the assign- 
ment, this student cited the fact that 
some term papers soon become part 
of the social heritage of all and are 
merely recopied by succeeding classes. 


HE evaluation of the term paper 
as a teaching procedure has all 
the difficulties that attend the evalua- 
tion of any single method of teaching. 
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There are term papers which have 
contributed a great deal to the stu- 
dent’s insight, and there are others 
which have kept him from alternative 
activities that would have been of 
greater value. All we can do here is 
to synthesize the comments of our 
colleagues and our students in order 
to help us to use the term papers as 
effectively as possible. 

It is the prevailing opinion that the 
individual instructor should assume 
the responsibility for determining the 
role which term papers are to play in 
his course. Only the classroom in- 
structor is in a position to know the 
needs of his students and to under- 
stand fully the ways in which the 
various features of the term’s work 
will help him to meet these needs. 
Although the department and the 
division may arrive at certain general 
principles, the responsibility for apply- 
ing these broader considerations to 
the specific class must be left with the 
instructor. The attempt at planning 
term papers on a departmental or 
divisional basis may make the term 
paper a part of academic ritual instead 
of an integral part of the term’s work. 
The instructor’s decision to use term 
papers may properly be recorded with 
the department for possible reference 
later. The use that an instructor 
makes of term papers, however, should 
rarely be challenged. 

Except in unusual cases, the assign- 
ment of term papers may well be 
reserved for advanced elective courses 
taken during the junior and senior 
years. Lowerclassmen usually do not 
have the ability or the background to 
make the writing of the term paper 
meaningful in a prescribed course. 
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To achieve the values inherent in 
this type of assignment, no student 
should be expected to work on more 
than two term papers during any one 
semester. This is a matter that may 
well be left to the individual students 
and their instructors; we need not set 
up new committees or create any new 
administrative machinery to take care 
of the problem. If a student finds 
that he has more than two papers to 
prepare, he should discuss the prob- 
lem with his instructors for help in 
arriving at an appropriate solution. 

Every effort should be made to 
assure students adequate guidance 
during the conduct of the research and 
the actual writing of the paper. They 
should be helped to grasp the meaning 
of the various topics so that they may 
choose wisely the subject they are to 
explore. They should be guided in 
their research so that they will do this 
work most effectively. The students 
will gain much from a criticism of 
their outlines before they actually do 
the writing. A conference after the 
completed paper has been read by the 
instructor is also valuable. If such a 
conference cannot be arranged, the 
student’s paper should be accompanied 
by a fairly complete analysis and 
criticism. To return the paper with 
only a letter mark, or even a brief 
evaluative comment, is to deprive the 
student of a valuable part of the 
assignment. 

These proposals are injurious if they 
suggest that the instructor is to 
assume active direction of the re- 
search. Much of the value of the 
assignment comes from the challenge 
it presents to the student to do some- 
thing on his own initiative. All we 
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refer to here is the way in which the 
instructor, by a well-chosen question 
or two, may save the student untold 
hours of wasted effort. 


ORE extensive use may be made 

of various substitutes for the 
term paper. In many instances the 
actual writing of the paper is the least 
valuable part of the entire undertak- 
ing. In fact, the task of writing may 
detract from the value of the assign- 
ment because it consumes time that 
can be devoted more profitably to 
other phases of the assignment. What 
the substitute assignment should be 
will depend almost entirely on the 
nature of the course, the composition 
of the class, and the special needs to 
be met by the assignment. If the 
assignment aims at introducing the 
student to bibliographic research, he 
may gain as much from the prepara- 
tion of a carefully annotated bibliog- 
raphy as from the writing of a paper. 
If the assignment is to familiarize the 
student with various points of view on 
a topic, he may gain more from care- 
fully directed extensive reading than 
he will from writing. Where the 
assignment aims at improving the 
ability to develop and to substantiate 
a point of view, he may gain as much 
from the preparation of a series of 
short papers or from a series of 
planned oral reports as from a term 
paper. The ability to assemble and 
to organize material can be improved 
by the preparation of a detailed out- 
line which is then discussed in con- 
ference. After such a conference, the 
writing of the paper is often unnec- 
essary. The values of such substitute 
assignments as these or the ones that 
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will occur to different instructors are 
that they achieve the purposes of the 
term paper better than the term paper 
itself can, and that they save valuable 
hours for both student and instructor. 
All of us will admit that the term 
paper is sometimes used as a con- 
venient and academically respected 
means of meeting a need that can be 
satisfied as well, and possibly better, 
by other types of assignments. 

The preparation of a term paper 
may be an aid to adjusting the cur- 
riculum to superior or exceptional 
students. The needs of the student 
with a special interest which cannot 
be satisfied by the usual conduct of 
the course may be met by a special 
assignment of this sort. This type of 
assignment is often a neglected means 
of adjusting the content of the course 
to individual students. Such a pro- 
posal would be welcomed by some of 
the students majoring in the Division 
of Science and Mathematics as a 
means of exploring fields that are not 
included in a given course. 

Prevailing opinion prefers that the 
assignment of term papers should be 
made to all students rather than be 
restricted to the better or the less able 
students. For one thing, the assign- 
ment is usually announced so early in 
the term that the instructor does not 
know his students well enough to be 
able to predict the value of the 
assignment in individual cases. If 
one accepts an earlier proposal that 
the instructor is to be in contact with 
the student while the research is in 
progress, there will be ample oppor- 
tunity for the instructor to make 
individual adjustments as the term 
progresses. 

Where term papers are requir- 
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ed, it is justifiable to expect the 
instructor to plan his day-by-day 
assignments so that his students are 
not compelled to slight the justifiable 
demands made by other courses. The 
assignments should also be planned so 
as to reduce the severity of the peaks 
of work that burden students. If the 
instructor guides the student during 
the progress of the work, the student 
may be able to avoid the common 
weakness of letting the work slide 
until the hectic days near the end of 
the semester. 

It is probably unwise to include the 
term, paper requirement in the course 
description i in the bulletin. Although 
some students may be helped by such 
an announcement to plan their pro- 
grams more wisely, it is also likely that 
the kind of student who goes shopping 
for easy courses will have additional 
irrelevant information so far as plan- 
ning an intelligent college program is 
concerned. It is unnecessary to an- 
nounce term papers in the catalogue if 
other provisions are made for easing 
the problems of the overburdened 
student. 

The expressed intent of our curric- 
ulum will be served as the various 
departments co-operate with the 
English Department both by requir- 
ing that students maintain a high 
standard of self-expression in their 
term papers and by encouraging the 
students who are enrolled in advanced 
English courses to submit their reports 
for criticism by members of the 
English Department. Increased inter- 
departmental co-operation will im- 
prove the ability of our students to 
write correctly and effectively and 
will reduce the amount of writing the 

[Continued on page 742] 
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A Summary NYA Projects 


By ERIC N. RACKHAM 


Report of the NYA Program at the University of Colorado 


T a meeting of the Senate of the 
University of Colorado a reso- 
lution was passed deploring the 

fact that student aid financed by the 
National Youth Administration may 
be abolished at the end of the current 
school year. On the strength of this, 
the University Coordinating Com- 
mittee on National Defense and the 
University NY. 4 Committee resolved 
to make a thorough study of the 
present V?-4 program to estimate its 
value both to the national effort and 
to the University of Colorado. The 
office of the dean of men, as the 
agency which distributes two-thirds 
of the jobs and supervises the entire 
pay roll each month, was asked to 
make the survey. A brief question- 
naire was prepared and sent to each 
NYA _ supervisor on the campus 
together with a letter of explanation. 

One hundred twenty-five question- 
naires were sent out; more than one 
hundred were returned. Information 
gathered adds new significance to the 
place of NYA on the University of 
Colorado campus. It is our con- 
sidered opinion that a continuance 
of the N2Y‘4 program here is not only 
justified but highly desirable; nor is 
it likely that our situation differs 
radically from those of other uni- 
versities. Practically every instructor 
stressed the fact that it is primarily for 


the student and that many worthy 
young men and women would be 
forced to drop out were such aid 
abolished. This point is mentioned 
now, for a reading of what follows may 
mislead one to suppose that the Uni- 
versity benefits far more than the 


student. One service complements 
the other. 
During the NYA pay period 


December 16—January 15, some 308 
students were employed—207 boys 
and ro! girls. This distribution is in 
accordance with the student popula- 
tion, which is approximately four 
thousand and in the ratio of two boys 
to one girl. Since January 15 the 
monthly allotment has been reduced 
$1,000, or to a monthly average 
of $3,520. 

Certain questions on the question- 
naire could be answered by a mere 
figure or a single word. The too 
replies (25 were not returned and 
were thus not included in the com- 
putations) revealed the following facts: 


Number of students now under supervision.... 231 
Number of students actually needed 
Probable number of students to be needed 


Could you adjust your work without serious loss in 
value were you to lose NYA aid? . . . No, 83; 
Yes, 16. 


Does your NYA assistance have any direct or 
indirect bearing on national defense? . . .Direct, 
14; Indirect, 57; None, 28. 

Do you believe that a continuation of the NY4 
program is justified today in view of the present 
world crisis? . . . Yes, 96; No, 1; Questionable, 2. 
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Space was also provided for com- 
ment by the supervisors. It was 
here that we discovered our most 
important facts. For the sake of 
brevity, only a brief synopsis is given. 


HE Engineering School has 29 

NYA student assistants, or 10 per 
cent of the total; as new demands are 
made on this School, new difficulties 
will be encountered. At present, ten 
more boys are urgently needed. Boys 
do such work as the following: aiding 
in course preparation work in explo- 
sives classes, maintaining surveying 
and laboratory equipment for defense 
courses, relieving faculty members of 
routine tasks so that they are enabled 
to teach defense classes at Denver, 
arranging and repairing instruments 
and assisting in the construction of 
equipment used in the laboratory and 
classroom of a course given first 
priority by the government—Ultra- 
High Frequency Techniques, assisting 
in the material-testing laboratory, 
assisting in drafting and compilation 
work, assisting in construction of a 
“moist” room used for the purpose of 
curing concrete specimens and aiding 
in the remodeling of a hydraulics 
laboratory,! assisting instructors who 
carry on such defense activities as the 
Motor Mechanics Course for the Red 
Cross and certain defense vocational 
courses in the machine shop, doing 
clerical work in connection with 
Civilian Pilot Training, assisting in 
building and installing equipment 


1The instructor states: ‘‘With the exception of 
specialized work which required a plumber, all of 
this was done with NYA assistance; these two jobs 
would have cost $1,500 to $2,000 and could not 
have been done if it had been necessary to use 
departmental funds for the purpose.”” Quoted from 
an unpublished report. 
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in the aeronautical laboratory, pre- 
paring specimens for laboratory steel 
work. Supervisors maintain that 
inasmuch as their N22 students 
are all advanced engineering stu- 
dents, their work is that of relatively 
skilled persons, enthusiasm is high, 
and the boys are receiving valuable 
training. Some of these boys would 
have been forced to withdraw from 
college were N74 assistance cut off. 
In the chemistry department the 
situation is similar to that of the 
Engineering School. Twenty-seven 
students, or g per cent of the total, 
are now working; there is a present 
demand for 43, with more probably 
needed as time goes on. The follow- 
ing work is being done: making 
solutions for laboratory classes, doing 
clerical work which enables pro- 
fessors to make more class preparation 
and do chemical research, taking care 
of the rats being used in connection 
with a problem supported in part by 
the National Research Council, repair- 
ing and maintaining apparatus and 
making charts for lectures, assisting 
in an analysis of soils and agricultural 
products to discover the agricultural 
conditions which will ensure the 
adequate mineralization of common 
foods (nutrition and national defense 
have much in common), doing minor 
carpentry in laboratory work. 
Considering the biology, geology, 
mathematics, and physics depart- 
ments, we find a total of 24 NYA 
students, or 8 per cent, now working; 
there is a present demand from these 
departments for a total of 34. The 
work of these students includes such 
tasks as classifying and making cata- 
logue cards for a research library of 
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reprints, taking care of experimental 
animals, assisting in the preparation 
of materials for research in bacteri- 
ological problems, helping with green- 
house work, doing calculation and 
statistical work in connection with a 
lake research problem, map-making, 
labeling and rearranging geologic and 
mineralogic collections, assisting in 
grading of daily mathematics papers, 
doing research in photography, assist- 
ing in making tables and checking 
computations as a part of a study of 
cosmic radiation, repairing and con- 
structing of radio and electronics 
apparatus. 

Our University library now uses 
32 NYA students, or Io per cent of 
the total, who assist with typing, 
filing, marking and shelving books, 
and serving as desk and music-room 
attendants. The library could use 
40 students easily. I am assured by 
library officials that library hours 
would have to be reduced by several 
hours daily were NYA help not 
forthcoming. It is probably no exag- 
geration to say that the library is the 
center of our entire University pro- 
gram and that any reduction in 
its present services would seriously 
hamper the works of every department 
on the campus. 


CONSIDERABLE amount of 

clerical aid is given by NYA 
students in the offices of the 
various deans, in the recording 
office, and in the University busi- 
ness office. Two students work in 
the office of the dean of men and 
help on the monthly N74 pay roll. 
In the recording office, 6 students 
work and 10 are required because of 
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the bookkeeping required to handle 
the withdrawals, the many transcripts 
and statements which have to be 
issued for each student, the statistics 
and surveys requested by the Defense 
Committee of the University, as well 
as by national organizations. In the 
business office and in the office of the 
University engineer, trained 
students facilitate the execution of 
demands which are constantly increas- 
ing. Thirteen students are employed 
in these capacities, or 4 per cent of 
the enrollment. 

The Extension Division uses the 
services of 17 N74 students, or 6 per 
cent of the total. Help is needed in 
conducting the Engineering, Science, 
and Management Defense Training 
Program, which is directly for 
national defense; and programs of 
civilian morale, adult education, visual 
extension, which is constantly ship- 
ping films for industrial and vocational 
classes throughout the state and 
which needs clerical aid in addition. 

The chairman for the University 
Committee on National Defense 
receives NYA aid which greatly 
facilitates his correspondence and 
filing. A reduced University budget 
would make any other arrangement 
than NVA very difficult in his office. 

The two departments of physical 
education, for men and for women, 
are aided by 24 NVA students, or 8 
per cent of the total. Eight of these 
students do clerical work in the office 
of the department heads, checking 
reports and assisting in conducting 
the extensive intramural program; 
§ assist the various coaches; 6 aid in 
the maintenance of the practice and 
playing fields and in the setting up of 
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equipment; the others either work in 
the training room or do clerical work. 

Twelve students work directly in 
the College of Pharmacy, the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, and the 
Department of Economics. Here the 
work is partly clerical, partly in the 
laboratory as assistants; for example, 
the Home Economics Department 
in teaching additional nutritions 
classes in connection with national 
defense finds student help vital. 
Certain professors of economics are 
engaged in Government research; 
student helpers do much of the 
necessary preliminary research. 

The Department of Education now 
has help from 9 students; the Boulder 
School system has 11 students. This 
total of 20 NVA students is 7 per cent 
of the total. In the College of Edu- 
cation, faculty members of necessity 
are directly concerned with the state 
secondary- and high-school educa- 
tional program and of necessity there 
is a great deal of statistical work and 
clerical work to do; NYA provides 
that much-needed help. In the city 
schools, an enlarged guidance service, 
a health and nursing service, a 
recreational program are of utmost 
importance and city school principals 
stress the value of the aid they 
receive from NYA. 

Assignments to the other depart- 
ments are for the most part listed 
without comment, though many, if 
not all, of these departments could 
present reasonable cases in con- 
nection with defense or morale; cer- 
tainly present teaching efficiency 
would be considerably impaired. 

Such are the facts revealed by 
the survey. We fully realize that 
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there are certain arguments in favor 
of eliminating the NY program. 
We agree that, if possible, vitally 
needed men and women students 
should have their whole time free for 
study so as to accelerate their educa- 
tion, and perhaps a loan plan on a 
national scale would be practicable. 
In some cases it may be proved that 
the N74 program is not sufficiently 
flexible to encompass all the needs 
for student assistance that the war 
has brought. The arguments in favor 
of retaining the N?Y4 program— 
though conceivably on a modified 
basis—far outweigh the arguments 
against retention for the following 
reasons: First, the N24 program is 
already being used and might be 
used still more to keep vitally needed 
men and women in school, men such 
as engineers, pharmacists, pre-medical 
students, and those men enlisted in 
V-1 and V-7 of the Navy. Second, 
the NYA student-assistance scheme 
is a good method of subsidy to stu- 
dents and the University, for it does 
not in any way control the educa- 
tional enterprise; moreover, there is 
in existence a staff and organization 
which has experience in managing the 
enterprise. Third, it must be remem- 
bered that opportunities for jobs with 
higher pay are taking University 
clerical workers, and NVA can help 
fill this gap. Fourth, the N74 stu- 
dent assistants are rendering an 
important national service, for many 
of them work in connection with 
departments important to defense; 
the University departments have 
learned how to use NY4 assistance 
profitably for the student and for the 
University. [Vol. XIII, No. 6] 
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Graduate Work in 

Education’ 

Ever since the establishment of 
departments of education in American 
universities, the determination of their 
proper position in the university 
organization has been a puzzle to 
administrators. In 1934 Syracuse 
University offered one solution to the 
problem on the undergraduate level 
by creating an All-University School 
of Education. Last year, on the 
recommendation of the Commission 
on Teacher Education, the American 
Council on Education published a 
report of this experiment in dual 
enrollments, dual professors, and all 
university relationships, 4 Functional 
Program of Teacher-Education. Local 
authorities feel that some advan- 
tages have been gained through fixing 
responsibility for teacher education 
in this All-University unit which co- 
operates with other colleges in granting 
“dual” baccalaureate degrees. 

Syracuse University now announces 
the further extension of authority of 
this All-University organization to 
include the full range of professional 
work in education. The University 
trustees have authorized the All- 
University School of Education to 
exercise control over all professional 
Masters’ and Doctors’ degrees in its 
field. This extension of authority is 
a logical outgrowth of the institu- 
tion’s experience with its new type 

‘Reported by Harry S. Ganders, Dean of the 


School of Education, Syracuse University. 


school, the state’s change in teacher- 
preparation requirements from four to 
five years, and the University’s impor- 
tant interest in teacher education. 

The All-University School of Edu- 
cation now has authority to admit, 
advise, and register students; to 
approve courses of study; and to 
recommend directly to the Senate, 
candidates for the M.Ed. for “fifth 
year” students, the M.A.(Ed.), M.S. 
(Ed.), and Ed.D. in general educa- 
tion, and the M.S. in the various 
special fields. 

Since 1934, the school has appointed 
fifteen “dual” professors, trained in 
both education and a teaching sub- 
ject—men and women whose primary 
interest is teacher preparation. These 
merge professional education interests 
of the various University departments. 

Throughout its brief history the 
School has adhered to a sstrict, 
selective system of admission. Aca- 
demic content for prospective teachers 
is offered by experts in related 
colleges, not by professors of edu- 
tion. The practice of advising 
administrators and supervisors to 
elect pertinent courses in various 
departments will be continued. 

The Ph.D. degree for education 
students will be offered as previously 
through the University Graduate 
School; it is argued that the Ph.D. 
is not a professional education degree 
to the same extent as are the M.Ed., 
M.S.(Ed.) and Ed.D. degrees. Fur- 
ther contact with the Graduate School 
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is also to be maintained through 
representation on the Board of Grad- 
uate Studies and through a system 
of reporting. 

It is intended that this change in 
University organization may raise the 
status of the profession of education, 
on the Syracuse campus, to a parity 
with the better-established professions 
of engineering and medicine. It is 
held that a more satisfactory status 
for this professional unit promises 
to become more widespread among 
American Universities. Among the 
factors influencing this trend are 
higher certification requirements for 
teachers, the activities of committees 
on teacher education now organized 
in a number of states, and the work 
of the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion of the American Council on 
Education. 

Sincere acceptance of the teacher- 
preparation function, as a major 
responsibility of universities, and the 
consequent necessity for reorganiza- 
tion and provision of adequate facili- 
ties are a small price to pay for 
excellence in teaching. 


Student Scholarship Delin- 


quency and Readjustment’ 


Student delinquency is a perennial 
problem among the colleges. Many 
attempts, through guidance and other- 
wise, have been made to deal with this 
apparently inevitable circumstance. 
The procedures and results described 
here represent the practices evolved 
at Tuskegee Institute in attempting 
to resolve this difficulty during the 


*Reported by I. A. Derbigny, Administrative 
Dean, Tuskegee Institute. 
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four-year period, 
inclusive. 

As background it is perhaps neces. 
sary to summarize briefly certain 
aspects of the educational program, 
Tuskegee attempts to prepare teachers 
of agriculture, trades, industrial arts, 
home economics, and for the ele. 


1937 [tO Ig40, 


mentary field. All teacher-training 


curriculums lead to the B.S. degree. 
Of equal importance with teacher 
preparation are the curriculums lead- 
ing to the B.S. in the commercial 
trades and industries. These _pro- 
grams seek to prepare persons who 
are skilled technicians and who have 
had sufficient training in the branches 
of business (cost accounting, business 
law, and the like) allied to their 
several technical fields so that they 
may become operators of such small 


businesses as garage and repair shops, | 
radio shops, cafeterias, or restaurants. | 


General education to the extent 
of approximately one-fourth the num- 
ber of hours spent in specialized 
courses is required of these stu- 
dents. The college enrollment is 


approximately equally divided be- , 


tween the teacher-preparation and the 
technical branches. These together 
constitute roughly go per cent of the 
total enrollment of fourteen hundred 
students. The Institute also offers 
preparation on the two-year level in 
the trade and technical fields, but not 
in teacher-training. Here the aim is 
to prepare a high type of skilled 
workman without the additional busi- 
ness training and with much less 
emphasis on general education and 
advanced technical theory. These 
students spend one-third of their 
time during the first year in general- 
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WITH THE TECHNICIANS 


education courses. They constitute 
the remaining 10 per cent of the 
enrollment. Co-operative training is 
employed in both the two-year and 
the four-year technical courses and in 
practice teaching. 

As in other institutions, each year 
certain college students in both the 
teacher-training and technical cur- 
riculums fail to measure up to the 
standards set (C average for Juniors 
and Seniors, C minus for Freshmen 
and Sophomores). In many colleges 
these students are dropped. A few 
are subsequently readmitted. Since 
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with such a wide area of experience 
as these technical fields offered, many 
students might find therein both a 
level of performance more suited to 
their capabilities, and in cases where 
students have chosen a new field of 
endeavor, an area more suitable to 
their interests. 

Consequently each delinquent stu- 
dent was given the opportunity to 
return in September and register in a 
two-year curriculum, chosen carefully 
by the student and his adviser on the 
basis of his guidance record. Before 
coming back, the student was given a 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS IN THE Four-YEAR Course WHO BECAUSE OF FaILurE WERE 
READJUSTED IN THE Two-YEAR Course AND LATER REINSTATED IN THE Four-YEAR 


1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | Total 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Percentage of total enrollment readjusted....................+4+. 21 4 3 5 » 
Readjusted and returned*....... Sas tnveetespedeederccesseasteses 27 42 21 42 33 
Reinstated after one year as special students*.................... 19 15 8 II 13 
Reinstated but failed to make 4 
Refused or were denied 27 


* Percentage of number readjusted. 


the Institute offers curriculums on the 
two-year level it was thought that 
perhaps it might be helpful to a 
number of these delinquent students 
if they were given the opportunity 
to register for one of a wide variety 
of technical curriculums which com- 
prise this level and to base any 


. decision for reinstatement to college 


standing upon a careful study of the 
student and his performance during 
this period. As all of the two-year 
curriculums carry both technical and 
general-education courses, some rele- 
vant results upon which readmission 
could be based would be obtained in 
this way. It was felt further that 


Date lacking. 


full description of the plan and 
purpose, together with a description 
of the areas open to him. He was 
urged not to return unless he felt an 
interest in some area represented on 
the two-year level and was advised 
that the choice® of area would not be 
left altogether with him. 

In each case the attempt was made 
to lead the student to face the facts 
squarely and to consider the matter 
from the point of view of his own 
interest rather than to place an over- 
emphasis upon status. This was 


3Students who finally remained in the same area 
(different level) were required to go through the 
process of choosing just the same as those who 
entered a new area. 
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made somewhat less difficult by the 
fact that a number of the students 
who entered originally upon the two- 
year level had gained the respect of 
the student body for their ability. 
No distinction was made between 
the readjusted students and those 
who entered primarily for the two- 
year work. To separate them in the 
office records the readjusted students 
were called “‘special students.” 

In the beginning year the propor- 
tion of students readjusted was higher 
and included upperclassmen to the 
extent of two-thirds the number 
readjusted. Thereafter the readjust- 
ment remained practically constant 
at an average value of 4 per cent of 
the college enrollment. Four-fifths 
of those readjusted after 1937 were 
Freshmen; nearly all the remainder 
were Sophomores. About two-thirds 
of the students for whom readjust- 
ment has been prescribed do not 
return. This is in part (15 per cent, 
estimated) for financial reasons. One- 
third do return. Over the four-year 
period an average of 13 per cent of 
the students removed from college 
standing were reinstated on the basis 
of their records after one year (three- 
quarters) as special students. For 
the three-year period‘ (1937-39) an 
average of Io per cent of those 
removed made a success of their 
second try in college, an average of 
4 per cent failed again; a ratio of 
nearly three successes to every failure. 
During this same three-year period 
16 per cent of those removed from 
college standing were not reinstated. 

It is interesting to note that a 
number (3 per cent of those removed) 

‘Data beyond this period would be doubtful. 
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preferred to remain on the two-year 
level even though their records as 
special students warranted a second 
try in college. 

The results of this inquiry into our 
practices has lead us to believe that a 
further contribution to this procedure 
could be made through more extended 
case studies and through more guid- 
ance earlier in the student’s career, 
It was planned to begin this effort 
during the year 1941-42. 


Student Instruction Sheet 
To aid the student in his classifica- 


tion for military service, the Uni- | 


versity of Minnesota will summarize 
the evidence of his special abilities, 
skills, and personnel characteristics for 
the personnel and classification officers 
in the armed forces. 


inducted for selected service and 
for students enlisting in specialized 
branches. Two forms have been 
devised to accumulate the needed 
information. The first, “Personal 


Data Reported by the Student,” is | 


obtained from the Recorder’s Office. 
Then the Recorder’s Office prepares a 
statement of the student’s college, 
class, and scholastic standing as part 
of a summary record form. From 
these records and from _ necessary 
additional interviews, the dean of the 
college in which the student is 
enrolled will fill out the second part 
of the record summarizing the stu- 
dent’s special educational background. 
The student should carry the 
original and carbons with him to the 
United States Military induction, 
reception, or replacement center. 


This procedure 
will be carried out for students | 
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To arp in meeting the heavy demand 
for trained nurses brought about by 
the war, Simmons College, with the 
co-operation of the Federal Govern- 
ment, will offer a pre-nursing summer 
session this year for college students 
entering special summer classes of the 
Children’s Hospital, Peter Bent Brig- 
ham, and Massachusetts General 
Hospital. There will be no charge 
for tuition or maintenance during 
the summer session at Simmons or in 
the hospital school. The course is 
financed by funds from the Federal 
appropriation for nursing education. 


Acceveration plans of eastern col- 
leges and junior colleges have been 
analyzed and the factors tabulated 
in a recent issue of News Letter for 
Private School and College Executives. 
Plans of the 130 institutions are so 
varied that this concise, tabulated 
summary has been prepared for use 
of school heads and guidance of 
officers. 


Durinc the last two weeks of 
February a large delegation from the 
Harvard Observatory went to Mexico 
for the dedication of a new observa- 
tory which stands today a symbol 
of the friendship between Mexico 
and the United States and a proof 
of the cordial relations between the 
Harvard Observatory and the astron- 
omers of the South. This is the new 
National Observatory at Tonanzintla 
in the state of Puebla. Harvard 


played a part in its construction and 
is continuing to co-operate closely 
with the new institution as it begins 
its important work. 


A new regional organization, the 
Southern Association of College Reg- 
istrars, made its appearance at the 
Louisville, Kentucky, meeting of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, in December. 
Annual meetings henceforth will be 
held during the sessions of the latter 
association. 


Ove of the most significant inter- 
American educational efforts in the 
United States this year will be Casa 
Pan-Americana, to be in session from 
June 29 to August 8 at Mills Col- 
lege. It will bring to California 
a large number of students and 
teachers from all parts of the Ameri- 
can continent. Living together in 
the Pan-American House, these stu- 
dents will study together during 
many hours of discussion and fellow- 
ship, and become acquainted with 
many Latin-American scholars. Lan- 
guage tables will offer excellent 
opportunities for improvement in 
conversational abilities in Spanish 
and Portuguese. 


Wane the farm boys are busy 
driving tanks and trucks for Uncle 
Sam, some University of Wisconsin 
women are hard at work at the 
College of Agriculture learning to 
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drive farm tractors and operate farm 
implements so they may help in 
raising and harvesting America’s food 
resources next summer. Most of 
them coming from farm homes, the 
girls have enrolled in a special non- 
credit class which meets “whenever 
it can” during free afternoon hours 
and on Saturday, to learn how to 
steer a tractor down a straight furrow, 
and how to keep it operating correctly. 


The seven-acre Pittsburgh estate of 
the late Andrew W. Mellon, which 
was given to Pennsylvania College 
for Women in August, 1940, has 
been awarded. the Who's Who in 
America citation as the most out- 
standing non-monetary gift made to 
an educational institution in the 
period of 1940-41. On the estate 
which adjoins the campus of the 
College is a spacious mansion used by 
the College as a residence for upper- 
class students and social center for 
college activities, and another build- 
ing which is now the home of the 
departments of music, art, and the 
modern dance. 


A\n unusvat service for the cause of 
home defense and community welfare 
among Negroes will be made possible 
at Bennett College this summer, 
through the generosity of the Payne 
Fund of New York City. By means 
of a grant from the Payne Fund, this 
institution for the higher education 
of women will conduct from June 2 
to July 16 a Home Defense Workshop 
in Community Leadership, especially 
adapted to the needs of Negro com- 
munities during and after the 
war. Health and hygiene, parent 
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education, nutrition, consumer prob. 
lems, recreation and the drama, 
home crafts, and community service 
are the seven main areas to be treated. 


Twenty-seven Institutes and con- 
ferences make up the 1942 schedule 
of the Institute on International 
Affairs. Twenty of these are spon- 
sored or will be held at American 
colleges and universities, as follows: 
College of New Rochelle, April 10-11; 
University of Denver, April 17-18; 
Princeton University, April 24-25; 
New York University, May 2-3; Trin- 
ity College, May 23-24; Friends 
University, June 9-11; Grinnell Col- 
lege, June 15-24; Reed College, June 
21-28; Wellesley College, June 23- 
July 3; Bryn Mawr College, June 
26-July 5; Mills College, June 28—July 
8; Whittier College, July 6-16; Cornell 
University, July 31-August 9; Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, June 19-27; 
University of Denver Summer School, 
June 15-July 17; University of 
Chicago, June 25-30; Wellesley Col- 
lege, July 4-18; University of Denver 
Summer School, July 6-17; Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Decem- 
ber 6-12; and George Washington 
University, December 14. The name 
of each institute, its place of meeting, 
and the subject of discussion are listed 
in the April 1, 1942 issue of the 
Institute’s News Bulletin, or may be 
learned by addressing headquarters 
at 2 West 45th Street, New York. 


Anosr half the high-school stu- 
dents in the United States favor an 
accelerated program, according to 
results of a recent survey conducted 
by Northwestern University among 
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9,453 high-school students throughout 
the country. Forty-eight per cent 
of the students preferred one of three 
types of accelerated program to 
the traditional four-year course with 
annual summer vacations. Percent- 
ages ranged from 35 on Chicago’s 
North Shore to 54 in the western 
states. Fifty per cent of the boys 
and 45 of the girls favored accelera- 
tion, but indications were that many 
boys voted against speed-ups because 
they must work during the summer 
vacation. 

Most popular was the program 
calling for three regular years and 
two summer quarters, averaging 16 
or 17 hours, with graduation in June 
of the third year. This was selected 
by 21 per cent of those voting, or 44 
per cent of those favoring acceleration. 
Second choice called for three regular 
years and three summer quarters, 
averaging 15 hours each, with gradua- 
tion in August of the third year. 
This was chosen by 17 per cent of 
those voting, or 36 per cent of those 
favoring changes. Only Io per cent 
of the total favored the third sug- 
gestion, involving two and one-half 
regular years and two summer quar- 
ters, averaging 18 hours each, with 
graduation coming in March of the 
third year. This demand for both 
normal and accelerated education is 
interpreted to mean that colleges and 
universities must be prepared to 
maintain flexible educational pro- 
grams during the war period. 


Four colleges and universities, in 
co-operation with the National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness, are 
offering courses for the training of 
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teachers and supervisors of sight- 
saving classes this summer. The 
institutions and the dates of these 
courses are as follows: Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, June 
22-August 1; Wayne University, 
Detroit, June 29-August 7; State 
Teachers College, Buffalo, June 29- 
August 7; Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, July 6—August 
14. These summer courses will be of 
interest to teachers preparing to take 
charge of special classes for the 
education of children with seriously 
defective vision, and will be helpful 
for nurses and social workers whose 
responsibility is to aid in conserving 
the sight of the children under 
their care. 


Onze of the high lights of a report 
prepared for the Ohio College Associa- 
tion is the noted lack of uniform 
practices in accepting students by 
transfer from other institutions. There 
is a tendency on the part of such 
students to “shop around” and go 
to the campus where they can drive 
the best advanced-standing bargains. 
Similar conditions have been found 
by investigators among colleges and 
universities in other states. There 
are also wide differences among the 
state’s institutions of higher learning 
in total amount of advanced standing 
by transfer, extension credit, semester 
load, methods of evaluation, examina- 
tion fees, and sources or agencies 
considered acceptable for credit pur- 
poses, the report brings out. The 
majority, or 38, of the Ohio colleges 
and universities would be willing to 
refer such cases to a state examining 
board, if there were one, in an attempt 
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to employ a uniform plan. The 
organization of a state examining 
board to cover the entire field of 
advanced standing is favored by 30 
institutions, while 36 believe it would 
be a relatively objective and uniform 
way to evaluate transfer credit; 39 
agree such a board, if created, should 
function under the Ohio College 
Association; 40 recommend that any 
examinations offered be administered 
locally; 31 are willing for a state 
examining board to evaluate credit 
from nonaccredited institutions; and 
33 would permit such a board to 
appraise skills and abilities acquired 
from nonacademic sources and sub- 
mitted for credit. 


Tue University of Oklahoma has 
made a sweeping reorganization of its 
instructional and administrative sys- 
tem by the creation of a University 
College. Entering students, after being 
given several tests, will be grouped 
into three general divisions: those 
planning a liberal and scientific edu- 
cation over a four-year period: those 
planning to master the elements of a 
liberal education and a_ specific 
skill over a two-year period, and 
those planning to train themselves 
for the armed services and defense 
occupations. Comprehensive exam- 
inations will be given all students upon 
completion of their first two years of 
work and those passing will be 
awarded diplomas. 


A recent booklet sent out by 
Occupational Index, New York Uni- 
versity, Farming as an Occupation by 
H. S. Tyler of Cornell University, 
covers the nature of work on the 
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farm, the abilities needed, training, 
income, and miscellaneous advan- 
tages and disadvantages of farming 
as a life work. Written primarily 
for young persons who are choosing 
a career, it should be useful to 
guidance officers in colleges of agri- 
culture, to teachers of agriculture in 
secondary schools, to 4-H Clubs, 
and to parent groups interested in 
guidance of farm youth. 


A rormer vice-president of the 
United States, General Charles E. 
Dawes, has given his Evanston home 
to Northwestern University to estab- 
lish the Northwestern Historical 
Center and to house the country’s 
largest collection of important docu- 
ments on the Northwest Territory. 
General Dawes has included in the 
gift a generous endowment fund for 
the maintenance of the house and 
historical collection. As a_ great- 
great-grandson of Manasseh Cutler, 
partner with General Rufus Putnam 
in the Ohio company that bought and 
settled the Northwest Territory, he 
inherited his ancestor’s journals and 
original documents of the company, as 
well as more than a thousand letters 
dealing with the Territory. This 
collection, together with the papers of 
General Putnam and other materials, 
will be given to the University. 


Procerpines of the Conference on 
Pre-induction Military Training which 
was held on the University of Chicago 
campus February 20-22, in which 
representatives of some 130 higher- 
education institutions participated, 
are now available in printed form and 
may be obtained from Arthur H. 
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THE REPORTER 


Rubin, director of the Institute of 
Military Studies, the University of 
Chicago. In addition to the papers 
which were read and roster of rep- 
resentative schools, each section of 
the proceedings includes the resolu- 
tions adopted unanimously by the 
meeting. In keeping with the fourth 
resolution, a number of institutions 
without R.O.T.C. units are col- 
laborating in the introduction of 
basic military-training courses appro- 
priate to their needs and facilities for 
such training. 


Srupenrs and faculty members of 
the School of Business and Civic 
Administration of City College have 
“adopted” a regiment of Negro soldiers 
stationed in an old post-office within a 
block of the College. They have 
developed an extensive seven-point 
program of educational, athletic, cul- 
tural, and social activities for the 
diversion of the troops during their 
free hours. The project is being ad- 
ministered in addition to the School’s 
comprehensive civilian-defense pro- 
gram, which includes the offering 
of civilian protection and defense- 
training courses, the sale of bonds and 
stamps, the collection of strategic 
scrap materials, recruiting of air-raid 
and fire wardens, donating of funds to 
service agencies, and co-operating in 
other respects with organized defense 
units. Classrooms in the School of 
Business building, used daily by more 
than ten thousand persons in regularly 
scheduled work, are to be placed at 
the disposal of the regiment for a 
total of 72 hours a week. In some 
instances through special permission, 
soldiers with proper academic training 
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will be able to “sit in” on the regularly 
scheduled classes while not on duty, 
and if they remain in their present 
posts long enough it is possible that 
some of them may earn credits. 


The thirteenth annual Institute for 
Education by Radio, held May 3-6 at 
Columbus under the sponsorship of 
the Ohio State University, was de- 
voted to the discussion ‘Radio in 
Wartime.” As on previous meetings 
of the Institute, a large number of 
outstanding authorities and leaders 
in the field of education by radio 
were participants. A testimonial din- 
ner in honor of Walter Damrosch, 
among the first “big names” in 
radio to present an educational pro- 
gram for American school children, 
was a feature of the convention. It 
was pointed out by I. Keith Tyler, 
director of the Institute, that while 
this convention attracted the “big 
names” in radio, the heart of the 
Institute was composed of the many 
small meetings dealing with a wide 
variety of special interests. 


Tue central theme of the twentieth 
annual Institute for Administrative 
Officers of Higher Institutions to be 
held July 8, 9, and to at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago will be ‘Terminal 
and Professional Education.” At the 
first session of the Institute will be 
discussed the needs and resources for 
terminal education, with particular 
emphasis on descriptions of pro- 
cedures. The second-day sessions will 
consider certain specific problems of 
it, particularly its administration and 
evaluation, as well as various types 
of terminal programs, such as tech- 
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nical education, commercial educa- 
tion, homemaking education, and 
consumer education. The final ses- 
sions will consider problems of the 
readjustment of higher education to 
meet wartime needs of the nation. 
The issues involved in institutional 
readjustments, the problem of educa- 
tion for the understanding of national 
issues, the curriculum adaptations 
growing out of the new V-1 plan of 
the United States Navy, and descrip- 
tions of readjustments at individual 
institutions will be featured on the 
program of the Friday sessions of 
the Institute. 


Nerruer the draft nor increased 
opportunity for employment has kept 
any significant number of junior- 
college students away from their 
books, according to enrollment figures 
collected from all junior colleges in the 
country by Walter C. Eells, executive 
secretary of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges. In one year the 
nation’s two-year colleges have added 
31,000 young people to their enroll- 
ments, increasing the total enrollment 
from 236,162, as reported last year, to 
267,406 reported this year, a growth 
of 13.2 per cent. The number of 
junior colleges has also increased from 
610 last year to 627 this year. In the 
past five years the enrollment in the 
junior colleges of the country has 
more than doubled. 


The desire of Cornell students to be 
kept up to date on the progress of the 
war and at the same time have an 
opportunity to ask questions and 
express judgments has led to the 
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establishment of a weekly series of 
panel discussions conducted by mem. 
bers of the faculty. Chosen for them 
are professors who have special back- 
grounds and knowledge enabling them 
to interpret current action and trends 
under the general title, “‘Where Do 
We Stand Now?” Supplementing 
these weekly discussion groups a 
series of six lectures is being given 
by outstanding authorities of the 
Cornell faculty on the impact of the 
war on America. 

The same problem has been met 
at Mt. Holyoke College by instituting 
a weekly question period during 
which representatives of the Political 
Science Department meet at Wilbur 
Recreation Hall with all comers and 
exchange observations in informal 
discussion. 


Conrrrsutions to philanthropic and 
educational causes announced in the 
newspapers of seven leading cities dur- 
ing January of this year amounted 
to $13,889,179 as compared with 


$8,261,494 during January 1941, ac- | 


cording to a continuing study by the 
John Price Jones Corporation of New 
York City. The increase is accounted 
for by gifts to American war organ- 
izations which received $10,586,872 of 
the total. Gifts to education, fine arts, 
foreign relief, organized social work, 
play and recreation, and religious 
purposes fell off substantially. Gifts 
to health purposes, however, increased 
over January of last year, rising from 
$157,873 to $256,200. Included in the 
study are gifts announced in the press 
of New York, Chicago, Washington, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Boston. 
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The Small College 


E small college is tough- 
fibered—the hardiest of all 
social agencies. As one watches 

the disintegration of an occasional 
small college, he sees first the endow- 
ment drained slowly by yearly deficits; 
thereafter the deficits are funded in 
long-term mortgages. The salaries 
of the faculty are reduced. At the 
same time unsecured debts are piled 
up until there is no more credit. All 
of this usually takes twenty-five 
years. It is doubtful if any other 
social institution is more persistent 
in fighting death. 

One can safely predict a hazardous 
future for many small colleges in the 
next quarter-century. Endowment 
revenues are clearly becoming emaci- 
ated to the point where even the 
great private umiversities are in 
trouble which is not likely to ease. 
Student tuition which in the last 
depression was the most dependable 
source of income cannot be greatly 
increased because the state universi- 
ties with low tuition are increasingly 
serious competitors. Even though 
tuition in these tax-supported institu- 
tions is on the increase it will not soon 
rise to the levels of the private institu- 
tions. The state professional school 
has an advantage. It can provide 
training sufficient to permit its grad- 
uate to begin earning a living in not 
much}longer than is necessary to 
secure a Bachelor’s degree in a 
liberal-arts college. This advantage 


will have an increasing tendency to 
induce the clientéle of the college to 
take the short cut to self-support. 

No one, however, can safely predict 
the early disappearance of the small 
college. As has been said, it is 
tough-fibered and persistent. It has 
its clientéle which thinks that the 
college gives something which huge 
state-supported institutions lack and 
for which parents and students are 
willing to pay, although in slowly 
diminishing numbers. 

Although one can predict with assur- 
ance the early demise of many small 
colleges which are even now near to 
extinction, which individual colleges 
will disappear is more difficult to 
forecast. The mortality rates will 
rise but which will die we are not in 
position to indicate with accuracy. 

There are, we believe, three formu- 
las which in union or alone will 
guarantee the continued growth and 
permanence of the small college. 
One major weakness of colleges is 
that they all manufacture the same 
kind of product. If they were in the 
shoe business one would say in 
parallel fashion that they make the 
same kinds of shoes while the indi- 
vidual manufacturer claims that he 
makes the best shoes. The colleges 
in turn follow about the same cur- 
riculum with identical hours for 
graduation, the same system of 
required subjects, the conventional 
number of majors and minors. They 
pride themselves upon these stand- 
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ardized similarities. In fact they 
have developed accrediting agencies 
which in the main tend to indicate 
what academically respectable and 
desirable patterns to follow. 

An able manufacturer of shoes 
would as a matter of course diversify 
his product, make changes which 
would appeal to his market without 
lowering standards. If he merely 
made the same products as his com- 
petitors, he would soon develop dry 
rot and begin to run in the red. 

One such distinctive development 
which may save a small college is to 
knit itself into the life of its com- 
munity. In most cases an institution 
has a community about thirty miles 
in radius from which it draws one-half 
its students. This community has 
cultural needs, social wants, and 
industrial problems which can _ be 
aided by scholarship. In every case 
of which we know the college which 
stepped down from its ivory tower 
and studied its community grew in 
strength, became the object of effec- 
tion of its locality, and took on the 
fine vigor that comes from active 
service. Endowments rose and cur- 
rent revenues were augmented by 


popular support. 


OMETIMES some members of the 
faculty feel that a sincere attempt 


to give the community what it needs ~ 
The conventionalized small college, 


destroys the spirit of collegiate educa- 
tion. They resent any fundamental 
effort to modify standardized sub- 
jects. And this feeling is so strong 
in many colleges that the functional 
study of community needs is never 
undertaken on facts to pass beyond 
the stage of an academic stunt. In 
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spite of this belief by some conserva- 
tive college professors, the records 
show that colleges which are willing 
to follow where community service 
leads have been able to maintain high 
standards in what they do and also 
earn the affection of the clientéle, 
There is no community in the world 
which will not be benefited by the 
useful knowledge, and high leader- 
ship, of able professors. 

The small college is the natural 
environment for a second plan of 
service. There are scores of small 
colleges where everyone is known by 
everyone else but which give students 
less personal guidance than some huge 
universities provide. The faculties 
are subject-minded, and while they 
know the students by name they do 
nothing much to adapt the subjects 
to the needs of students or to discover 
in any scientific way the problems 
that are bothering students. 

The college, however, that can 
assure parents that it will use all 
known techniques of understanding a 
youth, study him as an individual, 
help him to build a career program, 
modify what he studies to meet his 
needs, treat his extra-curricular life as 
part of his educational experience, is 
assured of permanency. The excel- 
lent small college is superior in this 
respect to the huge institution and for 
this service parents will gladly pay. 


however, is at present hard pressed by 
those great universities where facilities 
are provided for diagnosing the diffi- 
culties and assessing the resources 
of students. 

A third formula which will extend 
the life of some colleges is the transi- 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


tion to a junior college. Budgetary 
expenses will be cut by the elimination 
of small classes in the junior and 
senior years. The community is more 
likely to be studied by the junior 
college than by the senior college. 
Individualization of education is easier 
to carry on because the interests of 
the student are not so likely to be 
overshadowed by the subject-matter 
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of the major or field of graduate 
apprenticeship. 

The small college is standing on 
dangerous ground at the meeting of 
crossroads of the future. Somewhere 
it must discover formulas of service 
that will make it indispensable. It 
does not have them now. They lie 
in the direction of diversification of 
services to its community. 


W. W. C. 
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President Dwight of Yale 


TimotHy Dwicut, 1752-1817: a Bioc- 
RAPHY, by Charles E. Cuningham. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1942. 


vili+403 pp. $3.75. 


I knew his grandson intimately, Tim- 
othy Dwight; President of Yale from 
1886 to 1899; he had much of his grand- 
father’s shrewdness and executive genius. 
I heard him say in public, “I am not a 
page or a son of a prophet, but perhaps 

am a grandson of one.” 

Timothy the Great was one of the 
heroes of the eighteenth century; a cen- 
tury whose dawn was illuminated by the 
intellectual genius of Sir Isaac Newton 
(1642-1727) and Richard Bentley (1662- 
1742); and at its close one of its most 
distinguished leaders in the world of 
scholarship was President Dwight. Some 
years ago at Oxford I was talking with 
President Gordon of Magdalen (who died 
1942) about heads of colleges; and I 
expressed my admiration for the prevail- 
ing custom at Oxford and Cambridge of 
appointing research scholars to these 
executive positions. “That is true,” said 
he; “‘but not one of them exercises such 
an influence on the public as President 
Butler of Columbia.” 

Well, one of the first college presidents 
in America as relatively prominent as 
Mr. Butler is today, was Dwight. He was 
a profound and accurate scholar; he wrote 
many volumes in verse and prose; and 
during his entire career became steadily 
more influential as a public man. He was 
a member of the faculty when the Rev- 
olutionary War broke out; he urged 
instantly “the necessity of absolute inde- 
pendence, using the same arguments 
which eventually proved decisive.” Not 
only that: he foresaw that his country 
would play a great part in world affairs, 
and he earnestly and repeatedly called 
upon the students to prepare themselves 
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for the future. As President, he encour- 
aged the growth of scientific study at 
Yale as well as that of the classics. He 
had something of the intellectual curiosity 
characteristic of Franklin. This biog. 
raphy quotes a remark by one of his 
friends: “I think I never knew a man 
who took so deep an interest in every- 
thing—the best mode of cultivating a 
cabbage, as well as the phenomena of the 
heavens or the employment of angels.” 

Dwight’s poetry today (except for one 
hymn) is read only by specialists; but 
two of his prose works, Travels: in New 
England and New York (4 vols. 1821-22), 
and President Dwight’s Decisions of Ques- 
tions Discussed by the Senior Class in 
Yale College in 1813 and 1814. From 
Stenographic Notes by Theodore Dwight, 
Jr. New York and Boston: 1833, are 
both entertaining and valuable. 

The second of these might well be 
imitated by college presidents today. 
Once a week Dwight met the members of 
the senior class, and answered questions 
which they individually put to him. He 
was, like some other scholars, a man of 
the world and a man of God; and it is 
surprising how many of these questions 
are similar to those that would now be 
asked; freedom of speech, and the like. 
Many undergraduates in the twentieth 
century regret that they so seldom come 
into contact with their president; and 
despite the fact that every president is 
overworked, I think it would not only be 
good for the students but a refreshing 
delight to the president if he could set 
apart one hour every week when a vol- 
untary meeting of Seniors could submit 
written questions and hear his replies. 

I recommend this biography not only 
to Yale men but to all who are interested 
in the history of our country. It is a 
first-rate book, as vital as its subject. 

Lyon PHELps 
Emeritus, Yale University 
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REVIEWS 
A Well-Intentioned Book 


CHoosE AND Use Your Co tece, dy Guy 
E. Snavely. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1941. ix+166 pp. $2.00. 


This well-intentioned little book offers 
guidance and inspiration for the benefit of 
students, or their parents, who are quite 
uninformed about “‘college.” Others may 
also find therein certain new ideas and 
suggestions. On the whole, however, 
such factual data as it contains are 
generally familiar; and a few seem 
rather misleading or—considering the 
author’s position as Executive Director of 
the Association of American Colleges— 
surprisingly inaccurate. 

He seems to regard the current pattern 
of higher education as not materially dif- 
ferent from that of a liberal-arts college in 
the “good old days.” His most specific 
recommendation in Chapter IV, “What 
to Study,” is entirely appropriate for that 
sort of course. Phi Beta Kappa is also 
mentioned with due respect. The re- 
viewer long since followed these precepts 
with much satisfaction, so that he cer- 
tainly has no prejudice against a classical 
curriculum per se. Yet the acceptance of 
significant individual differences, and of 
consequent broad variations in appro- 
priate “majors” as related to personal 
aptitudes or interests, has since achieved 
a healthy recognition by most educational 
authorities. Scarcely any attention is 
paid to them in this volume. 

Mr. Snavely directs his homilies to all 
“college”” students in the widest sense, 
apparently without realizing how wide 
thes is. He opens with reference to enroll- 
ments having “quadrupled within a gen- 
eration” and states that, “nearly 1,500,000 
young men and women are enrolled in 
college.” According to President Ray- 
mond Walter’s authoritative statistics for 
1940-41, there were less than 1,350,000 
full-, part-time and summer-session stu- 
dents in 652 institutions last fall.! The 
addition of junior-college enrollments 
would boost the total to not much more 

IWalters, R. “Statistics of Registration in 


American Universities and Colleges, 1940.” School 
and Society, LII (December 14, 1940), pp. 601-19. 
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than Mr. Snavely’s estimate. Hence the 
latter must be regarded as including 
practically all professional, graduate, 
technological, and other “college” stu- 
dents (even those on part-time schedules). 
Moreover, Appendix A lists nearly six 
hundred “Approved Colleges.” Its head- 
ing carries a gratuitous parenthetical 
notation, “Of Liberal Arts and Sciences.” 
Since these accredited institutions include 
not only universities with their hetero- 
geneous types of undergraduate curric- 
ulums, but many technical institutes, 
agricultural and mechanical schools, the 
Service academies, et a/., there seems no 
possible justification for their being thus 
collectively swept up into the “liberal 
arts and sciences” category. This com- 
ment in turn reflects no converse prej- 
udice—the present writer has no less 
respect for technical, than for classical 
or social studies, as such. Each has 
its obvious place, in privately and pub- 
licly supported institutions alike, and 
each has a greater or less appeal and 
raison d’étre for different student groups. 
But it seems curious to embrace initially 
this vast and varied “college” congrega- 
tion and then to suggest but one (rather 
general) program of study which is hardly 
possible for the majority of undergrad- 
uates now enrolled to follow. 

If he really considers all these as 
pursuing a “liberal arts and sciences” 
objective, Mr. Snavely should consider 
the plethora of specific “how-to-do-it” 
training courses epitomized by Charles 
Merz? under the cogent chapter title 
“Roll Your Own Diploma.” Mr. Merz 
quite properly attributes the aforemen- 
tioned growth in such enrollments to “an 
essential change in the character of the 
colleges themselves.” To quote further 
from that sparkling volume, one chief 
reason for “more hundreds of thousands 
of young Americans in colleges and uni- 
versities than would have seemed pos- 
sible to a Late Victorian, is . . . because 
colleges and universities have left their 
erstwhile academic paths and are now 

2Merz, Charles. The Great American Band 


Wagon. New York: The Literary Guild of America, 
1928. p. 107. 
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offering classes as spectacular in their 
diversity as the kaleidoscopic background 
from which these young Americans are 
drawn. ...A_ catalogue of modern 
courses reads like the front page of a 
newspaper plus the contents of a house 
and garden magazine.” (Mr. Merz should 
know about newspapers, because—though 
unsuccessful in strenuous attempts to 
make the Yale Daily News Board as an 
undergraduate—he is now Editor of the 
New York Times). He also seems some- 
what more au courant with present educa- 
tional tendencies than does the Old 
Victorian, whose educational bias is 
clearly evidenced by indiscriminate cur- 
ricular recommendations, and among 
other statements, by the flat dictum, 
“Translation into concise English of the 
old Latin and Greek masterpieces is the 
best possible method of developing fluency 
of expression” (page 55). 

Mr. Snavely is, of course, entitled to 
this and other opinions, with which many 
classical educators will agree at least in 
respect to a truly “liberal arts” group; 
yet these do not hold equally for he 
entire post-high school population to 
which his remarks are apparently ad- 
dressed. He may fancy the growth cited 
in college enrollments, and the current 
offerings of “approved colleges” as having 
essentially followed the original pattern. 
To assume that they really have done so 
is wishful thinking indeed. Since (for 
better or worse according to variant 
opinions) the greater part of this expan- 
sion has taken place ede other and dis- 
tinctly more ad hoc lines, the chapters on 
“Which College” and “What to Study” 
are neither realistic nor, in a diagnostic 
sense, particularly helpful for the ~ of 
high-school boys and girls who seek 
guidance in a far wider and more complex 
confusion of educational curriculums than 
he seems to recognize. 

The author nevertheless pays some 
attention to current occupational-training 
objectives and attempts, in his most 
original contribution, to reconcile these 
with earlier collegiate curriculums by 
endowing the latter with primarily util- 
itarian aims. Thus he states: “Of the 
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impelling reasons for college attendance, 
the vocational still stands pre-eminent, 
. . - Practically all the colonial colleges 
were confessedly of a vocational nature” 
(page 4). The “vocations” to which he 
refers were certainly much less varied, 
making conversely broader and more uni- 
form educational demands in those times, 
than characterize the multiplicity of 
current requisites and prerequisites for 
this or that specific field. Hence it seems 
a far cry ion preparation “for the 
church and civil state” to present-day 
training for, for example, industrial 
engineering, journalism, home economics, 
commerce, or agronomy—all important 
areas of study but scarcely represented at 
the colonial colleges. It is a credit to our 
present institutions that they have kept 
alight the falling torch of apprenticeship 
in many such fields; but these efforts 
should not be confused with pioneer con- 
cepts of higher education, even though 
the latter was of course never intended to 
be socially useless. In short, the attempted 
linkage in this book of earlier to present 
vocational aims, without due apprecia- 
tion of the qualitative differences between 
them, is no less unfortunate than anal- 
ogous disregard of individual differences 
among either the colleges themselves or 
their students. 

Information regarding educational ex- 
penses, and the various means of reducing 
these through remunerative employment, 
loans and working, or outright scholar- 
ships is of essential importance to the 
majority of collegiate prospects. The 
chapter “How College” treats this topic 
in a generally hopeful, vaguely inspira- 
tional, manner. The author’s disinclina- 
tion throughout—perhaps because of his 
position—to call institutions by name 
reduces what should be specific factual 
statements to shadowy outlines. The 
following is an example of such blurred 
or inexact reporting: “The average schol- 
arship will run from $100 to $200 in value. 
All offer scholarships covering tuition 
fees, which total $400 in most eastern 
colleges. One such college has scholar- 
ships covering all expenses to a total of 
$1,300 per year. No boy or girl of seven- 
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teen or eighteen could by remunerative 
work obtain so readily an income of $500 
to $1,000 a year for four years, as he can 
by being a scholarship winner in some 
reputable college” (page 35). 

No reasonable connection exists between 
the first and the last sentence just quoted; 
there are many eastern colleges on the 
“approved” list with much smaller tui- 
tion fees than $400 (notably the state and 
municipal institutions with the rel- 
atively highest. enrollments), and a num- 
per with higher tuition rates. At least 
two universities (Harvard and Yale) 
have undergraduate regional scholarships, 
awarded on a competitive basis, with 
stipends up to a maximum of $1,300, 
although this top figure is seldom deemed 
necessary. If either of these, or some 
other, was intended, why not identify it? 
And why only one such college? More- 
over, although the athletic “scholarship 
racket” is properly denounced, little 
attention is paid to desirable, positive 
selection for fnancial aid on the basie of 
intellectual promise. 

Page 48 contains several specific state- 
ments which, unfortunately, are not 
accurate—for example, with respect to 
National Youth Administration jobs: 
“The rate of pay is 30 cents per hour. The 
maximum amount that may be earned by 
any one student is $15 per month.” 
Actually, there is no set rate of pay, this 
being determined by local conditions, the 
individual’s particular skill or training, 
the nature of work, and the like. More- 
over, the limit of stipend is $20 per 
month for undergraduate and $30 for 
graduate students. 

Additional “data” immediately follow- 
ing this statement, give (as is all too often 
the case with such estimates) unreal- 
istically low college expenses. Not a few 
official catalogues or bulletins are them- 
selves gravely misleading on this point, 
especially in respect to “minimum rates, 
which investigation will reveal as valid 
for not more than one person out of a 
hundred. Yet the published figures at 
other, more candid, institutions exceed 
those stated for various items by Mr. 
Snavely. The prospective student thus 
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fooled about his future costs has been 
rendered a serious disservice. 

The discussion of self-support mediums 
is incomplete, since some of the most 
important types of student-aid are either 
not mentioned or described in terms so 
general as to offer little specific informa- 
tion. A few “shining examples” of indi- 
vidual success (one closely paralleling the 
author’s own brilliant career) are offered 
to inspire the needy youth; but these few 
case illustrations lose sharpness through 
being swathed in anonymity. Also it 
seems rather farfetched to call any such 
exceptional case history “typical.” Other 
chapters are studded with truisms which, 
if space permitted, would make possible 
a lovely garland of “uplift” quotations. 
While these statements are not open to 
contradiction, they offer little in the way 
of constructive guidance or data pertinent 
to the prospective collegian’s problem. 

ALBERT BEECHER CRAWFORD 
Yale University 


A Contribution 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES 
Nesraska, by Frank E. Weyer. 
Distributed by Hastings College Book- 
store, Hastings, Nebraska. 1940. 


242 pp. $1.50. 


This is a most valuable historical study 
of the educational work of the Presby- 
terians in Nebraska. It deals with the 
following institutions: Otoe University, 
1868-1872, Nebraska City; Bellevue Col- 
lege, 1880-1934, Bellevue; Oakdale Sem- 
inary, 1881-1891, Oakdale; Hastings 
College, 1882- , Hastings; and Paw- 
nee City Academy, 1883-1908, Pawnee 
City. It should be noted that it covers 
the period “from the earliest territorial 
days to the present time” and that two 
types of institution are included, sec- 
ondary (academies or seminaries) and 
colleges and universities. Elementary, 
theological, and technical education are 
not included. 

The value of historical research in the 
field of American higher education is 
becoming increasingly evident. The past 
few years have produced two books— 
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Butts, The College Charts Its Course, and 
Knight, Twenty Centuries of Educa- 
tion—which deal with the history of 
our system of college and university edu- 
cation, and graduate courses in the sub- 
ject are appearing for the first time in 
university catalogues. In addition to the 
historical feature there is one chapter of 
over sixty pages in this study which deals 
with “Personnel, Finance and Curricula 
in Bellevue and Hastings Colleges.” 

In his method of research Mr. Weyer 
goes back constantl,” to source materials 
and original documents, making his bib- 
liography a contribution in itself. In this 
bibliography are included minutes of 
church bodies of the Presbyterian Church, 
of governing boards in the institutions 
studied, court records, magazines, college 
publications, and student newspapers 
and annuals. 

Among the author’s significant conclu- 
sions are these: that the origin of this 
entire enterprise in Presbyterian educa- 
tion dates back to 1834, in a mission to 
the Pawnee Indians in Nebraska, that 
when the Indians were removed from the 
state by the Federal government and the 
territory opened to settlement by the 
whites in 1854 there was need of a min- 
istering to new settlers, of whom many 
were Presbyterians. This led to the 
forming of the Presbytery of Omaha 
(1858) which at once gave its attention 
to education. 

At this point it should be noted that 
the Presbyterian philosophy of education 
included the concept that provision should 
be made by the state for universal educa- 
tion and that the church was, as it were, 
pioneering in secular education until 
such time as the state could make proper 
provision. Then followed the labor of the 
church through the years resulting in the 
founding of the institutions already men- 
tioned. The fact that five institutions 
were founded, while only one (Hastings 
College) remains, the author attributes 
to lack of planning and co-operative 
action and, in part, to the rise of the 
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public high school. He calls attention to 
the fact that where the academy formed 
the preparatory division of the college, as 
at Bellevue and Hastings, the decline was 
less disastrous and more gradual. At this 
point he mentions but does not discuss 
what might have happened if the acad- 
emies should have advanced to the junior. 
college level or if some of the four-year 
institutions had become junior colleges, 
To the present reviewer it seems improb- 
able that the private academies could 
ever have weathered the storm in com- 
petition with the public high school. 

The quality of the work found in this 
research is that of the scholarly, thorough 
investigator and the book presents a most 
valadile contribution to the field of the 
history of American higher education. 

. O. CREAGER 
New York University 


The Writing of Term Papers 
HARRY N. RIVLIN 
[Continued from page 320] 


students will have to do for members 
of the English Department. More- 
over, such interdepartmental 
operation increases the purposefulness 
of the writing that is done for our 
English classes. 

In the opinion of our faculty and a 
selected number of our able senior 
students, the term paper is a worth- 
while college assignment, provided it 
is no pro forma assignment, but rather 
one that is carefully adjusted to 
attain specific aims and one that 
is reasonably supervised during its 
preparation. [Vol. XIII, No. 6] 
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In the Lay Magazines 


“Education in an Emergency, the Private 
School,” by Richard Gummere, A4¢lantic, 
May, 1942. 

“Andover at War,” by Claude M. Fuess, 
Atlantic, May, 1942. 

The Chairman of Admissions, Harvard, 
considers the present acute problems of 
private preparatory schools: accelerated 
college schedules, needs for adjustment of 
young people from a world of depression 
to a world of mechanized warfare, 
mounting taxes, and impending draft 
service. Private schools have trained 
only a small fraction of the populace, but 
a large proportion of leaders. 

The old question of possible public aid 
is still alive, but many private schools are 
chary of possible controls and pressures. 
Self-service by pupils is another possi- 
bility which in some cases saves little. 
School farms, however, are reducing 
overhead in several cases. There is even 
the possibility that barter in some type 
of units of work exchange might return, 
or the semipublic endowed academy. 
Defense activities have encouraged habits 
of useful occupation and of conservation. 

Since private schools have turned to 
— of democracy and co-operation, 
they can no longer be accused of snob- 
bery. Regional scholarships, a sharing of 
facilities with both youth and adults of the 
community, and a taking part in com- 
munity activities have helped to break 
down barriers. 

Private schools have special functions, 
as the guardians of cultural and religious 
traditions, and in “closing the tragic gap 
between thinking and doing.” Culture 
as “a common medium of exchange... . 
acceptable to educated persons of all 
income groups, is a primary task of the 
private school”; religious and academic 
freedom, flexibility of program are other 
functions. 

Private and tax-supported schools com- 
plement each other; the one in smaller 
units, the other in the community. 
Both are necessary. 

The companion article is written by 
the headmaster of Phillips Academy, 


Andover. Mr. Fuess says that the 
typical secondary school will be less 
concerned with warlike skills than the 
military schools, and more concerned 
with preparing boys for such specialized 
training as the pre-college pre-flight 
program. Boys will not wait until they 
are called by draft; therefore, the sec- 
ondary schools must make extra effort 
to give maturity and self-reliance to their 
graduates. Acceleration of the prepara- 
tory period cannot be made without 
danger to the adolescent. Physical fit- 
ness and alertness are prime needs. 
Training in uniform seemed unsatis- 
factory at Andover in the first World 
War. A shift of emphasis in the cur- 
riculum, with a backlog of the cultural 
subjects added, and optional instruction 
in war activities has been undertaken. 

Reduction of staff will mean larger 
class sections and increased responsi- 
bilities for faculty and students. Economy 
will have to follow reduced budgets. 
The boys who stay in school until they 
are eighteen need to feel they are doing 
their part even though they are not in 
service. Andover, as was suggested by 
Mr. Gummere, will use its plant, student 
body, and faculty for summer school and 
community activities. The question for 
the private schools is one of survival. 


“The Campus Battalion,” by Wilbur 
Schramm, Virginia Quarterly Review, 
Spring, 1942. 

Colleges and universities attempting to 
discover their part in the war cannot 
make so “right and simple” an answer as 
the individual who dons a_ uniform. 
Under the training responsibilities of 
institutions of higher learning comes 
physical fitness. Today there is new inter- 
est in physical education and in health 
courses. Preparation of the specialists 
vital to war ranges from courses for pre- 
draft men to refresher and extension 
work for others. Men, facilities, and 
ideas from professional schools and lab- 
oratories are already aiding the war 
effort. Quality should not be sacrificed 
to academic speed-up. Mr. Schramm, 
who is a consultant in the Office of Facts 
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and Figures, says that it should be just 
as honorable for potential chemists, radio 
men, and other specialists to complete 
their training in the campus battalion as 
to serve in uniform as nonspecialists. 
Another great service of the campus 
battalion is in communications. Uni- 
versities can provide means of com- 
munication to a large audience, the 
communicators and materials, and the 
means to determine the effectiveness of 
the communications. Classes of stu- 
dents, meetings at which faculty speak, 
magazine articles, books, textbooks, plays, 
broadcasts are among the methods of 
reaching audiences. As to propaganda: 
“In a democracy the best propaganda is 
truth,” and this truth may be developed 
in many ways, together with ability to 
think and understand in long-range 
terms. Every person related to com- 
munications—from teachers of speech, for 
example, to the editor of the college 
newspaper—has a possible place in the 
communications work of the institution. 
Development of good citizens and well- 
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trained thinkers can come as the colleges 
and universities fulfill their chief function, 
either in war or peace, of supplying the 
best education they can. 
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